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>THE COMPLETE LINE OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY AND GUARANTEED LONG-LIFE 


Four & 7 
JUVENILE 
MODELS 


FOLDING 
TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


FOLD AND STORE IN LIMITED AREA.. 


It’s just natural that children learn faster when they 
are comfortably seated in posture correct chairs. 
That's why in church or school work, you accom- 
plish more when you choose the right size CLARIN 
Juvenile folding chair for each age group. Com- 
pletely safe . . . won't fold even if climbed or stood 
upon. Brightly colored to delight all children 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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. MAKE VALUABLE ROOMS MULTIPURPOSE 


CLARIN Folding Tablet Arm Chairs are ideal for 
adults or older children. Available with cither right 
or left hand tablet arms, they fold completely within 
a 3” depth. 50 Tablet Arm chairs store in less than 
19 sq. ft. . .. may also be used with tablet arm folded 
down. Write for complete information on CLARIN 
folding chairs for your church or school. 


4640 West Harrison Street Chicago 44 
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QUALITY SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 





NEWSLETTER 


METHODIST BIGNESS EXPLAINED. Many pastors are having a 
~~ hard time keeping tabs on a multitude of programs 
at home and overseas. To help them, the Louisville 
Conference Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
ran a "test project." It called together its pastors 
and invited in top executives of most boards and 
agencies to explain new developments. The meeting 
clicked. Nearly 200 of the conference's 259 minis- 
ters turned out for a three-day session. Now the 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, Chicago, 
is talking about similar meetings elsewhere in the 
U.S. Next in sight is a series in some of the 10 
Plains states. 


MORE POLISH PASTORS. On his recent visit to Poland, 
~~ Bishop Ferdinand Sigg, Zurich, Switzerland, or- 
dained 21 candidates for the Methodist ministry. 


MRS. W. EARL LEDDEN DIES. The wife of the former presi- 
dent of the Council of Bishops died of a heart con- 
dition Oct. 14, at Corning, N.Y. In spite of an 
earlier attack, Mrs. Ledden was attending a retreat 
for members of the bishop's cabinet and wives. 


Burial was in Syracuse, N.Y. 


MINISTER'S SON WINS NOBEL PRIZE. Canada's Lester B. 
Pearson, son and grandson of Methodist preachers, 
is winner of the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize. The first 
Canadian to get the award, he helped bring peace 
to Korea and the Middle East, served as president 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 


to recruit more industrial chaplains, and to brief 
ministers on labor-management problems. Already in 
the hopper are three big meetings. The Board of 
Social and Economic Relations has okayed a chap-= 
lains-in-industry conference in Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 16-17. Methodists will participate in a Na- 
tional Council of Churches-sponsored meeting next 
April, then hold their own convocation in November, 
1958. 


(For more church news see page 98) 
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Serving a 
Congregation 


is only half of 
your church’s job 


Serving its community is a 
duty equally essential. A fine 
carillon helps in both fields 
of service. 


When money is available for new 
capital expenditures, there’s al- 
ways a temptation to put it into 
inside-the-church improvements. 


This, perhaps, is only human. But 
is it Christian? Is it overlooking 
the church’s sacred duty to serve 
not only communicants but com- 
munity? 


One effective means of service is a 
Schulmerich carillon...a mod- 
ern instrument that provides tradi- 
tional bell music of surpassing 
beauty, at a fraction of the cost of 
cast bells. 


With a Schulmerich carillon, calls 
to worship are automatic ...a 
safeguard for the congregation and 
a welcome aid to the church staff. 
In addition, programs of tradi- 
tional bell music are welcomed by 
the entire community. These pro- 
grams foster a more spiritual atti- 
tude; increase church attendance. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
E117 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 
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THIS IS” 
MY BEST 


We invite you to share with others 
some of your favorite sermon illustra 
tions.—Ebs. 


| Unforgettable Glow 


This incident from the childhood 
of Dr. Edward C. Rosenow, a dik 
tinguished _ bacteriologist, probably 
determined his life work. 

When a small boy, Ed’s older 
brother became critically ill. The neat 
est doctor came to their isolated 
Wisconsin farm. Young Ed followed 


the doctor into the sickroom and hid 


where he could not be seen. 

He saw the doctor examine his 
brother, watched him pour out some 
medicine, then heard him say to his 
parents: “Have no fear, your son § 
going to get well.” 

The pain-pinched faces of his 
mother and father lighted with a wom 


| derful smile—so wonderful that the 


hiding boy decided in that moment 
he wanted more than anything else t 
do something that would cause light 
like that to shine in people’s faces. 
—Haroip Rvopp, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Get Your Church Ready for... 
COMMITMENT DAY* 


* FIRST SUNDAY 
IN DECEMBER 


Free materials are 
available from... 


GENERAL BOARD OF 
TEMPERANCE 

100 Maryland Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 














Save as much as 3% per set 


by buying your 


PRINTED-TO-ORDER 
ENVELOPES zow/ 


Only the Methodist Printed-to- 
Order Envelopes give you your 
choice of single or duplex 
styles; your preference of flip, 
regular or perforated end open- 
ing; white or manila paper; 
any wording or design you 
want; any numbering or dat- 
ing sequence. Includes enve- 
lopes for Race Relations Day, 
Day of Dedication, Methodist 
Student Day and World-Wide 
Communion Day. Each set is 
packed in attractive carton. 
Order now and specify delivery 
date anytime between January 
1 and April 30 and save as 
much as 3%¢ per set. Price 
schedule at right for medium 
size envelopes. For informa- 
tion on other Printed-to-Order 
Envelopes write to the House 
serving you. Postage extra. 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 
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On the 
Record 


A Time for Greatness 


THE PATIENCE, the sincerity, 
and even the faith of Methodists are 
being tested these days in the crucible 
of racial struggle. As the Commission 
of 70 moves into the fact-finding 
phase of its study of our church's 
jurisdictional structure, the nation is 
torn with emotionalism. 

There are some who say that this 
is no time to discuss such touchy 
matters. There are others—far wiser 
—who declare that Methodism, the 
only Protestant group with a consid- 
erable number of Negroes (more 
than 350,000) in its membership, can 
make a contribution no other church 
can make in these times. 

Six fact-finding subcommittees are 
hard at work (September, October, 
and November) hearing opinions in 
all jurisdictions of The Methodist 
Church. They are listening to every 
Methodist who wants to appear be- 
fore them in 24 key cities across the 
nation. They are doing this in obedi- 
ence to the 1956 General Conference, 
which set out to study the strengths 
and weaknesses of the jurisdictional 
system, including the racial aspect. 

The big task, of course, will be to 
assemble and collate all the facts and 
opinions for study of the full com- 
mission. Whether additional _ testi- 
mony or questionnaires may be re- 
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FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 





“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 
worship. I do not know 





John Wesley 
Founder of 


Methodism . , 2 11 nee 

meee OS other religious society, 
either ancient or modern, 

wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 


been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 
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Important books of 
lasting value from OXFORD 


THE CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION 
AND THE UNITY 
WE SEEK 


by ALBERT C, Out er. Can Protestants 
ever achieve a united Church? This 
clear and inspiring book says yes. Stress- 
ing the unity we traditionally have in 
the Christian event, and demonstrating 
the modern growth of Christian Com- 
munity, Professor Outler points the way 
to eventual solution of doctrinal prob- 
lems and a resulting Christian unity 
that will be the fulfillment of our unity 
in Christ. $3.25 


LIVING WITHOUT 
GLOVES 


More Letters of Simeon Stylites 


by Hatrorp E. Luccock. Light, hu- 
morous, and always pertinent, these new 
essays by the author of Like a Mighty 
Army cover every subject from the ir- 
ritating churchgoer to juvenile delin- 
quency to automatic vending machines 
to tiddlywinks. Each letter is a quiet re- 
minder of how easily we can—and how 
seldom we do—live by our Christian 
principles. And every one is worth 
reading more than once. $3.00 


At your booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


quired will depend upon what the 
study of data collected in the hearings 
reveals. 

The move to study the jurisdic 
tional structure goes back at least 
to the Boston General Conference of 
1948, but little was actually done 
until last year, when a constitutional 
amendment was proposed. It will pass 
overwhelmingly. Under its terms, a 
local church will be able to transfer 
from one annual conference to an- 


| other, or a conference from one juris- 


diction to another, when all parties 


| concerned are ready. 


A second accomplishment of the 
1956 General Conference was the set- 
ting up of the Commission of 70. 
Both the administrative and the racial 
aspects of jurisdictionalism come un- 
der study of this commission. 

It is well known that leaders in 
the Southeastern Jurisdiction strongly 
favor keeping the system. Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, for example, recent- 


ly expressed the conviction that it 


“is essential to the continuing growth 
and unity of the church and therefore 
cannot be surrendered.” 

Leaders in other sections of the 
church have expressed their opposi- 
tion to the system in equally strong 
terms. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
says that “jurisdictional promotional 
agencies are an unnecessary, costly, 


| and ineffective interposition of po 


tential bureaucracy and constitute a 
danger of deepening provincialism in 
outlook as well as of separating our 
people from the fuller riches of the 
whole church .. .” 

Having lived with the jurisdic- 
tional system for almost 20 years, 
Methodism now faces the task of 
appraising this administrative struc- 
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Inspiring new sound filmstrips for 
your Christmas programs 





Christma S WITH OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS” 


(8 year olds and up) 
Christmas in Germany—A848-1 A family 
Christmas celebration in the village of Laufen, 
Germany. 
Christmas in Mexico—A848-2 Unusual 
Christmas traditions in the land of sun 'n 
siesta. 
Christmas in England—A848-3 A London 
family celebrates in the time-honored English 
fashion. 
Christmas in Norway—A848-4 Colorful 
customs from the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
A&848SAR—Complete set, 4 filmstrips, in 
color, 2 3314 rpm records.......... ... $27.50 

























“THE MEANING OF Christmas 


(9 year olds and up) 
The World That Needed Jesus—A849-1 
Werld conditions, the search for the Messiah, 
just prior to Jesus’ birth. ‘ 
The Enroliment at Bethlehem—A849-2 
Caesar Augustus’ census in Palestine, Mary 
and Joseph arrive in Bethlehem. 
Shepherds Out in the Field—A849-3 
Palestinian shepherds hear of Jesus’ birth, 
find Him in manger, spread the news. 
Good News for All People—A&849-4 What 
Jesus’ coming has meant to the world... 
yesterday and today. 
A&849RS Complete set, 4 nn in color, 
2 33% rpm records. . cade .. ..$27.50 
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How 54 of our 
best-loved Christmas 


Christmas Songs 
and Their Stories 


by HERBERT H. WERNECKE 


This beautiful book not only presents the 
complete words of 54 favorite songs, but also 
tells us about how they originated, gives us 
stories of many of the writers and composers, 
and advises where music for the songs may be 
found today. It is perfect as a Christmas gift 
for young or old. Now at your bookstore, $2.50 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. 
1641 N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





ture, without regard to the segrega- 
tion-desegregation issue. The place 
of the jurisdictional council should 
be appraised. The function and time 
of holding the jurisdictional confer- 
ence needs discussion. 

The argument about keeping faith 
with some plan that was essential to 
reunion is outdated. It ought to be 
possible for a mature church to re- 
appraise its structure at any time and, 
by democratic processes, arrive at 
workable decisions for its future 
operation. 

The job of the Commission of 70 
is to make a systematic study of all 
opinions and to report its findings to 
delegates of the next General Con- 
ference, three months before it meets 
in Denver in 1960. 

When I talked recently with C. 
Cooper Bell, director of the com 
mission and chairman of the panel 
that took testimony in four cities of 
the Western Jurisdiction in Septem- 
ber, he was optimistic. He said, “I 
hope and believe we can solve the 
problem of the jurisdictions within 
the family with no rupture in the 
church. I believe the study will clear 
the atmosphere and leave The Meth- 
odist Church free to do the great 
work of the kingdom of Christ.” 

The Commission of 70 is under 
competent and consecrated leadership, 
and members are truly representative 
of the whole church. We pray that 
the working of the Holy Spirit may 
enable them to make a thorough and 
decisive report to the church when 


| their job is done. 


Vesna rd bagel 
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He Wrote... 


the World’s Best-Loved Hymns 


By FREDERICK E. MASER 


Wesley’s Methodists learned 
their theology through Charles’ 
hymns, and they sang their de- 
votions lustily joyfully. 


Tue HYMNS of Charles Wes- 
ley were not composed in the cool 
manner of a pedantic scholar; rather 
they were born out of the heat, 
vitality, and passion of experience. 

Foremost among the various ex- 


periences about which Charles 
wrote was his conversion. Like his 
brother John, he was influenced by 
the commentaries of Martin Luther. 
John had been struck by a reading 
of Luther’s commentary on Ro- 
mans, Charles by his commentary 
on Galatians. 

“T spent some hours this evening 
in private with Martin Luther,” he 
writes, “who was greatly blessed to 
me, especially in his conclusion of 
the second chapter. I labored, 
waited, and prayed to feel ‘who 
loved me, and gave himself for 
me. 


Frederick E. Maser, who is superin- 
tendent of Northwest District, Phila- 
delphia, has an extensive collection of 
Wesleyana, including rare hymnals. 
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Luther had written, “Therefore 
thou shouldst so read these little 
words me and for me, as to meditate 
well upon them, and deem that they 
have much in them. Use thyself to 
lay hold of this little word me with 
a sure faith, and apply it to thyself, 
and do not doubt that thou art of 
the number named in this little 
word me.” 

Three days later Charles received 
this assurance. He enjoyed the sweet 
consciousness that Christ had died 
for him. 

A year later he wrote a hymn 
memorializing this event: “O for a 
thousand tongues to sing.” This 
great hymn, filled with certainty, 
triumph, and joy, was first in the 
Methodist Hymnal until, in 1935, it 
was supplanted by the majestic 
“Holy, holy, holy.” It still retains 
its charm for the Methodist, how- 
ever, and is sung far more often 
than most hymns. 

Throughout its 18 verses, it em- 
phasizes the personal nature of con- 
version. 

But the conversion experience 
was not the only foundation for 
Wesley’s hymns. He wrote about 
practically every experience in life. 
The watch night service, held orig- 
inally each month by Wesleyan 
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Methodists, gave rise to two still 
popular hymns: “Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow” and “Come, let us 
anew our journey pursue.” This 
latter hymn contains some of the 
swiftest moving and most charm- 
ing lines that he wrote: 


Our life is a dream; 
Our time, as a stream, 
Glides swiftly away, 
And the fugitive moment refuses to stay. 


The arrow is flown, 
the moment is gone; 
The millenial year 
Rushes on to our view, and eternity’s here. 


When he and his brother, John, 
received word from America of the 


death of George Whitefield, they 


each responded characteristically— 


John wrote a sermon which he 
preached “at the Tabernacle near 
Moorfields” while Charles wrote a 
hymn: 


Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 


The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


Charles wrote on many subjects 
concerning which we no _ longer 
sing hymns. I have in my collection 
of Wesleyana his Hymns of Inter- 
cession for All Mankind as well as 
his, now scarce, Hymns for the 
Use of Families and on Various 
Occasions. The former contains 
such diverse subjects as hymns “for 
the Church catholic,” “for all pris- 
oners and captives,” “for the Jews,” 
“for the Turks,” “for the heathen,” 
“for the Arians, Socinians, Deists, 
Pelagians,” and the latter book 
contains hymns “for a sick child” 
and “for a child cutting his teeth.” 

No congregation today would 
stand to its feet with a sense of 
eager anticipation if the pastor 
should announce, “Let us now sing 
the hymn for a child cutting his 
teeth.” 

But if Charles Wesley’s hymns 


were founded on life’s experiences, 





they were also based firmly upon 
the Scriptures. Two volumes of his 
hymns are based entirely on biblical 
verses, beginning at Genesis and 
ending at Revelation. Most of his 
other hymns reflect that his mind 
and heart were steeped in biblical 
thought and language. 

“Love divine, all loves excelling” 
is a handy illustration. Its opening 
verse is built on Romans 8, its 
third on Malachi, and its last on 
Revelation, “Finish, then, Thy new 
creation.” 

The second verse of this great 
hymn caused some sharp theological 
contention. Charles had written, 
“Take away our power of sinning,” 
a reading that is found in the early 
hymnals. John Fletcher, however, 
objected strongly to that expression. 
He felt that to take away the power 
to sin was to destroy the freedom of 
the will. And John Wesley was 
sufficiently disturbed to delete the 
verse from the famous edition of 
1780, which is the basis for all the 
hymnals of English Methodism to- 
day. Since then the verse has been 
emended to read, “Take away our 
bent to sinning.” But the best 
emendation is, “Take away our love 
of sinning.” 

The point is that the Wesleys 
were meticulous in what they per- 
mitted their societies to sing. The 
Methodists learned their theology 
through song. The hymnbook pro- 
vided a course in theology as well 
as a means of devotion. 

In the valuable little 
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book, 


Hymns of Methodism (out of 
print), Henry Bett has shown us 
how Charles Wesley’s mind and 
soul were steeped in the Bible. One 
lovely quatrain, Dr. Bett points out, 
combines several portions of the 
Scripture: Psalm 36:9, “For with 
thee is the fountain of life;” Reve- 
lation 22:17, “Let him who desires 
take the water of life without 
price”; Numbers 21:17, “Then Is- 
rael sang this song: ‘Spring up, O 
well! Sing to it!” and John 
4:14, “The water that I shall give 
him will become in him a spring of 
water welling up to eternal life.” 

Listen, as Charles Wesley com- 
bines these into four lines at the 
close of the fourth verse of “Jesus, 
Lover of my soul:” 


Thou of life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 
Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity. 


Often Charles entered the lists of 
theological tournament through his 
hymns. Foremost among his op- 
ponents were the Calvinists, with 
their doctrine of limited salvation 
and their emphasis that God’s love 
extended only to the chosen few 
and his saving grace to none be- 
sides the elect. 

This infuriated many thinkers 
besides the Methodists. Jonathan 
Swift, that cynical, ironic, sarcastic 
dean of the Church of England, 
entered the battle with one well- 
worded quatrain that blasted the 
position of the Calvinists: 
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We are God’s chosen few, 

All others will be damned! 

There is no place in Heaven for you; 
We can’t have Heaven crammed. 












Neither of the Wesleys, however, 
responded in such a manner. 
Though given to sarcasm at times, 
they preferred to fight Calvinism by 
stressing the doctrines of God’s 
universal love. 












Come, sinners, to the gospel feast; 
Let every soul be Jesus’ guest; 
Ye need not one be left behind, 


For God hath bidden all mankind. 









The hymnal, however, is not the 
best battle-ground for theological 
debate, and the finest of the Wes- 


ley hymns were not written from 
these sources. 










Tue MOST striking truth about 
Charles Wesley’s hymns is that 
they are centered in Christ. Bernard 
Lord Manning emphasizes this fact 
in his helpful little volume, The 
Hymns of Wesley and Watts 
(0.0.p.). “Take one rough and not 
exhaustive test,” he says, “of the 
769 hymns in one edition, not fewer 
than 84 have as their first word 
the name: Jesus, Christ, or Saviour. 
One hymn in every nine opens so. 
I suspect,” he adds, “that Wesley is 
one of the hymn writers least well 
represented in Unitarian hymn- 
books.” 

I have thought it would be pos- 
sible to write a life of our Lord 
from the hymns of Charles Wesley. 
Certainly the great events in the 
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life of the Master are reflected in 
Wesley’s verses; and it is here that 
we feel our closest kinship with 
him. No paper on Charles Wesley 
would be complete without some 
reférence to at least three other 
hymns. One is the familiar “Jesus, 
Lover of my soul,” which first ap- 
peared in a hymnal in 1740. 

John never approved too highly 
of this hymn. For him it carried too 
deep a vein of personal sentiment. 
Terms of endearment, John felt, 
had no place in a hymn. So, he left 
it out of the edition of 1780. But the 
world has since reversed John’s de- 
cision. And Henry Ward Beecher 
said he would rather have written 
that hymn than to have done any 
other one thing in life. Christians 
have learned to love it. It has been 
sung by every age and every gener- 
ation. 

Another hymn, equally great, 
though not equally well known, is 
the children’s hymn “Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” Charles had chil- 
dren of his own, and his home life 
was a joy and a benediction—a 
thing unusual with the Wesleys. 
But in other ways, both brothers 
were encased in the callous indif- 
ference toward all children that 
marked their century. 

Once when Charles was counsel- 
ing some prisoners sentenced to 
death, he rode with them to the 
scaffold. He remarks that there was 
a pause as the children were 
brought forth who were to die. But 
he does not say that he spoke to 
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them or comforted them or even 
rebelled at the heartless sight. 
He wrote few children’s hymns, 

but the one referred to is worthy 
to stand with Blake’s “Lamb” and 
some of the finest of the children’s 
poems of Francis Thompson. | 
quote but a few verses with the 
quaint capitals of the first edition: 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a Little Child. 

Pity my Simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee. 


I shall live the Simple Life, 
Free from sin’s uneasy Strife, 
Sweetly ignorant of Ill, 
Innocent, and happy still. 


Lamb of God, I look to Thee, 
Thou shalt my example be: 

Thou art gentle, meek, and mild; 
Thou wast once a Little Child. 


The hymn of his brother’s which 
John liked the most, however, was 
“Wrestling Jacob.” It is based upon 
that incident in the life of Jacob 
where the old patriarch sends his 
family on before him and stays on 
the nearer side of the river to 
wrestle with a stranger whom he 
discovers is the angel of God. 


Come, O Thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see; 
My company before is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee: 

With Thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


It is said that at a service at Bol- 
ton, shortly after Charles Wesley 
died, his brother, then an old man, 
announced this hymn. As was the 
custom of the Methodist preacher, 
he began to read it. But he read 
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only as far as the line, “My com- 
pany before is gone,” and then he 
sat down, put his head in his hands, 
and wept. John was usually ex. 
ceedingly self-possessed. The sight 
of the white-haired, old man sob- 
bing so passionately deeply moved 
the entire congregation. 

They may not have known what 
we know now—that John was 
probably thinking of that Oxford 
group that had meant much to him 
in his early life and with whom he 
had had so many helpful, friendly 
sessions. He never referred to them 
as a society, or group, or organiza- 
tion, or a church, or club, but al- 
ways as “my company.” And now, 
“My company before is gone.” 

Yes, they were all gone—all of 
that Oxford company. Ingham was 
gone and Gambold was gone, Kirk- 
man was gone and Morgan was 
gone, and Hervey and Clayton and 
Broughton were gone. Whitefield, 
too, was gone. But most of all 
Charles—who loved and_ under- 
stood him best—Charles was gone. 

He did not remain sobbing long. 
He got hold of himself, stood up, 
and finished reading the hymn; and 
then, I am sure, preached as only 
John Wesley could preach, about 
that Jesus who would certainly re- 
unite them all again in that day 
when he would drink of the fruit 
of the vine new again with them 
in his Father’s kingdom. 

Three years later John died, and 
his last words were that “The best 
of all is God is with us.” 
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Pastor’s Study 


By RICHARD J. DUNLAP 


Why Gambling Is Morally Wrong! 


ly THE United States, gambling 
is the nation’s biggest illegitimate 
business. The American Institute of 
Public Opinion states that 45 per 
cent of the adult population con- 
esses to indulgence in some form 
of gambling. 

The California commission on 
organized crime found that the an- 
nual profit in gambling is near 
$2,000,000,000, a considerable sum 
even in a billion-dollar era. Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver estimated that 
the gross amount bet exceeds the 
combined profits of the United 
States Steel Corporation, General 
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Motors, General Electric, and, in 
addition, all of the top 100 manu- 
facturing enterprises in the coun- 
try. It is a shocking total. 

Gambling is not concentrated at 
Monte Carlo. In London, people 
are buying tickets to the national 
lotteries in which their chance of 
winning is at the ratio of 1 to 450,- 
000. In Cologne, children coming 
out of Mass at the great cathedral 
stop and buy lottery tickets with the 
hope of winning a bicycle or a 
motor scooter. Profits are intended 
for repairing war damage on the 
building. 

In Las Vegas, I have watched an 
elderly lady who could have been 
someone’s grandmother. She was 
sitting on a stool in the corner of 
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one of the gambling houses with 
sandwiches and cold coffee beside 
her, and she was keeping two 25- 
cent slot machines going continu- 
ously. Noting that she had ordered 
her lunch sent in, I asked an at- 
tendant how long she had been 
there. “Over four hours,” he said. 
Since the Santa Anita race track 
has come to our section of Southern 
California, it has rooted itself deep- 
ly into the most significant parts of 
our community life. More than 
$9,000,000 has been contributed by 
the track to charity. Annual con- 
tributions are made to most of the 
community chests of nearby com- 
munities. Such agencies as the Boy 
Scouts and the YMCA will have to 
think twice before they can afford 
to join with the forces of reform 
which eventually must combine to 
force this sinful institution out of 
the community. 
But, what is gambling? Is it 
merely taking a chance? 
Dictionary definitions indicate 
that there are colloquial meanings 
in which the word “gambling” is 
used interchangeably with “risk.” 
Gambling ought to be applied not 
to chance-taking but to wagering or 
playing a game for monetary or 
other valuable prizes. Furthermore, 
gambling involves the losses of 
some to offset the gains of others. 
In a court of law, gambling is 
usually defined as involving three 
necessary elements: the consider- 
ation given for participating, the 
presence of a game in which the 
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outcome depends largely upon 
chance, and the prize or other form 
of value which is paid to the win- 
ner. 

We sometimes hear insurance re- 
ferred to as a gamble or have it sug. 
gested that a business investment is 
a gamble. Some people even look 
upon marriage as a gamble. Mar- 
riage may be a risk, but it is not a 
gamble. 


Ler US consider together the 
Christian point of view about gam- 
bling and seek to discover just why 
it is a sin before God. 

In the first place, gambling is 
wrong because it is a misuse of 
wealth that belongs not to ourselves 
but to God. The person who 
gambles fails his trust as a steward. 
To the man who says, “If I want 
to gamble a little of my money and 
count it as recreation, why can’t I 
do it? It’s my money, isn’t it?” The 
answer is “No.” Money is created 
wealth, created by God-given, nat- 
ural resources, God-given ingenu- 
ity, and God-given power and 
strength. God is the source of all re- 
sources from which wealth is cre- 
ated, and it belongs to him. We are 
only stewards. 

Since all wealth belongs to God, 
we are not privileged to use it for 
ourselves only, or to waste it, or to 
use it for evil purposes. Just as it is 
a moral sin before God to burn his 
forests, wasting his wealth, so it is 
a sin to be irresponsible in the man- 
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to us. 

Suppose a certain father prepares 
to go on a long journey and calls 
his son to him and says: “Son, I 
want you to look after things while 
I'm gone. I have deposited several 
thousand dollars in your bank ac- 
count. I want you to keep the house 
in good repair, to watch out for 
your mother.” 

Such a son would know what he 
ought to do while his father is 
away. He would understand that 
the money is not for his personal 
use and that he is not at liberty to 
do just anything he likes with i 
On the other hand, he would oe 
that, so long as he spends the 
money as his father wishes he will 
be doing a good thing. 

It is clearly contrary to God’s will 
for us to take the wealth he has 
bestowed upon us and irresponsibly 
allow its mismanagement through 
games of chance or wagering. 
Everyone will agree that it is a mis- 
fortune to lose money at gambling. 
The Christian knows that it is 
worse than misfortunate. There is 
amoral wrong in gambling even 
when the loser can afford his losses. 
It is a question of performing or 
failing to perform God’s will in his 
personal life. 

There are basically two attitudes 
toward success. One sees it as the 
result of hard work, the other as the 
result of chance or even fate. The 
second attitude is an irreligious at- 
titude. It is superstitious. The good 
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steward will not become a gambler. 
The second reason that gambling 
is wrong is that it is a menace to 
personal character. Some people, 
vehemently enough, argue that we 
should make it legal to gamble. 

They even suggest that gambling 
is an instinct in the nature of man, 
and that there is no use denying 
its expression. If we accept this line 
of reasoning, we must also elimi- 
nate the laws we have against theft, 
burglary, and murder; because all 
these crimes result from anti-social 
drives. But repealing laws does not 
abolish crimes. God’s moral law is 
still there, and the sin is in break- 
ing God’s law not in just breaking 
man-made law. God’s law cannot 
be repealed by us. 

The man who begins to gamble 
experiences subtle changes in his 
character. He turns his attention 
away from hard work and earning 
his own way. He ceases to rely on 
cause and effect and begins to de- 
pend upon the long-shot dream 
that he hopes may come true. He 
starts living in a world of chance 
and whimsy, rather than in the de- 
pendable world of law and order. 
Selfishness and self-getting replaces 
the service motive in his life. 

How swift is the deterioration of 
inner character and how rapid the 
destruction of all that is valuable in 
a man’s life. It is wrong for a man 
to subject his character to such de- 
teriorating influences. 

The Christian believes in brother- 
ly love and in mutual concern. He 
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knows that, in gambling, whenever 
there is a winner there is also a 
loser; and his concern for the wel- 
fare of his brother leads him away 
from enjoyment at the expense of 
another’s feelings or wealth. Close 
friends do not gamble with each 
other because they have sympathy 
and understanding for the other’s 
circumstances and do not wish to 
exploit one another. 

Anyone who begins to gamble 
regularly soon comes into direct 
contact with the other two of the 
evil trinity. The three princes of the 
immoral world are gambling, alco- 
holism, and prostitution. Each one 
shares converts with the others and 
each co-operates with the others to 
stay in business. 

The third reason why gambling 
is wrong is that it corrupts govern- 
ment and society. Illegal gambling 
and political corruption go together. 
There are some who try to indi- 
cate that gambling is a legitimate 
business providing employment for 
many people and even paying taxes 
whereby government can be sup- 
ported. The costs of gambling are 
not counted. The truth is that gam- 
bling creates no wealth; it has no 
product of value, and all revenue 
which comes from gambling has 
first been created in our economy 
by some legitimate business en- 
deavor. It has been directed from 
our consumer economy to flow 
through illegitimate and _ illegal 
channels. Money taken in gambling 
means less business for the grocer, 
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the shoe man, and the service sta- 
tion operator. 

The fact is that gambling cor- 
rupts government. Admiral Stand- 
ley’s commission indicates that some 
20 per cent of the gambling “take” 
is used as a “slush fund” to cor- 
rupt public officials. 

All responsible public officials 
agree upon this one thing—wher- 
ever illegal gambling is conducted 
openly, it can do so only at the ex- 
pense of the corrupted character of 
some public officials. 

When former Mayor O’Dwyer, 
of New York City, proposed that 
legal gambling be permitted in 
New York State, he provoked an 
immediate and definite response 
from Governor Dewey. In this re- 
sponse the governor said: “It would 
be indecent for a government to 
finance itself so largely out of the 
weaknesses of the people which it 
had encouraged. . . . The entire his- 
tory of legalized gambling in this 
country and abroad shows that it 
has brought nothing but poverty, 
crime, and corruption, demoraliza- 
tion of moral and ethical standards 
of living and misery for all of the 
people.” 

Christians today will be wise to 
have absolutely nothing to do with 
even the mildest forms of gam- 
bling, so that they will not destroy 
the moral force which they must 
exert if the nation is to maintain it- 
self free from the threat gambling 
makes to its faith, to its personal 
character, and to its social morality. 
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Church Administration 


VEST-POCKET 


SECRETARY 


By J. B. DAWSON 


For THE smaller church, in 
which the pastor usually has to be 
his own secretary, the problem of 
an adequate record of members can 
be a difficult one. He will probably 
have his membership roll, his visit- 
ing list arranged by streets, and his 
mailing list. He may also have lists 
of names and addresses of families 
grouped under localities or zones 
for use in visiting by lay helpers. 
Unless he spends much time 
keeping records, these lists are like- 
ly to have little more information 
than names and addresses, a bare 
minimum not too valuable. I have 
been using a card record that com- 
bines a maximum of information 
with a minimum of writing up. 
The cards are small enough 
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A small card with a lot of information 
is a valuable aid for pastoral visiting. 


















(544x344 inches) for a group of 
them to be slipped into my pocket 
when I do my visiting. 

The top line of the card includes 
the family name and three spaces 
marked “List,” “A-I,” and “C.B.P.” 
(see the illustration). “List” denotes 
the number of the lay visitor’s list 
in which the family is included, or 
a similar reference. Under “A-I” a 
single letter denotes whether the 
family is “active” or “inactive.” 
“Active” means that one or more 
members of the family are on the 
giving end of the church’s life, and 
can be relied upon to take some 
active responsibility. An “inactive” 
family is one in which all members 
are content to remain on the re- 
ceiving end of the church’s life, call- 
ing on the church for pastoral serv- 
ices but giving purely nominal al- 
legiance to it in return. 

“C.B.P.” employs another well- 
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known classification of families. In 
the box under this heading “C” de- 
notes “core” membership, indicat- 
ing that one or more members give 
leadership or active support in the 
administrative and spiritual work 
of the church. The letter “B” de- 
notes the participation of one or 
more persons in the “body” of the 
church’s life. Such persons acknowl- 
edge the claim of the church upon 
them and loyally support its pro- 
gram by attendance, giving, and 
activity within their capability. 

The core and body added to- 
gether chiefly comprise the “active” 
part of the church’s constituency 
and are largely included in its com- 
municant membership. 

The letter “P” denotes the “pe- 
riphery” of the pastorate and in- 
cludes not only “inactive” or nomi- 
nal folk but also those who through 
sickness, age, or distance are unable 
to participate actively in the work 
and witness of the church. 

The second line across the card 
includes space for the address and 
telephone number of the family 
and headings for the subsequent 
lines which provide a record of 
each person in the family. For 
each such person there is a box for 
the name and occupation of the per- 
son concerned and further details 
of his or her place in the life of the 
church is entered under the head- 
ings “M,” “A,” “S,” “W,” and 
“Birth.” 

Under “M” a tick or cross de- 
notes membership or otherwise. 
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Under “A” attendance at worship 
habits are recorded. The letter “A” 
entered here denotes “regular” at 
tendance; “O” indicates “occasion- 
al” attendance; and “N” shows non- 
attendance. 

“S” provides a box for each per- 
son wherein can be recorded his 
Sunday activities. Here such entries 
as “CS” (church school), “CH” 
(choir), or “ND” (nursery depart- 
ment) may be made. Under “W” 
participation in weekday activities 
is likewise recorded. Here is en- 
tered “MS” (men’s fellowship), 
“BS” (Boy Scout), and so on. 
Birth dates of children may also be 
recorded. 

Other important details about 
family or individuals may be briefly 
recorded in the “remarks” space; 
while the back of the card may be 
used to record dates of pastoral 
visits by pastor or lay visitor, spe- 
cial counseling, or other pastoral 
data. 

The life of parishioners is never 
static. “Active” families may be- 
come “inactive,” or “inactive” be- 
come “active.” Folk may move 
from “periphery” to “body” and 
thence to the “core” membership. 
These and other changes can be re- 
corded by the simple erasure of a 
letter and substitution of another, or 
another entry inserted over it. 

Let any pastor take a group of 
such cards into his place of prayer, 
and he will find much material for 
intercession and maybe material for 
repentance and petition also. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Man can endure incredible burdens and 
cruel punishment when he has hope, 


purpose, and belief in his fellow men. 


What Hope Does for Man 


(Jan. 5, 1957) 


CLaupE BERNARD, | great 
French biologist living in the early 
19h century, saw disease as the out- 
come of attempts at adaptation to 
noxious forces. These responses, 
though appropriate in kind, he saw 
to be faulty in amount. He sug- 
gested that the adaptive response, 
in its intensity, could be more de- 
structive than the original assaults, 
and that an individual might be 
damaged gravely through the 
wrong magnitude of his defensive 
reaction. 

For instance, the presence of 
micro-organisms in the lung evokes 
cellular and humoral responses that 
serve to meet invasion and do so 
effectively. Yet the magnitude of 
the responses may lead to conges- 
tion of the lungs and pneumonia. 

The provocative effect of the 
scope and simplicity of Bernard’s 
thesis cannot be overestimated. His 
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Condensed from Saturday Review 


By HAROLD G. WOLFF 





brilliant definition of disease dealt 
with primitive biologic levels of re- 
action. Whereas these hold for man, 
disease in man has a more complex 
meaning, since his attempts at 
adaptation involve a highly de- 
veloped nervous system. With his 
elaborate brain he is so constituted 
that he reacts not only to actual as- 
sault but to threats and symbols of 
danger experienced in his past 
which call forth reactions like those 
to assault. Also, man’s special rela- 
tion to man introduces another set 
of factors. 

Hence, backed by long bedside 
experience and the realization that 
much of medicine is the under- 
standing of human motivation, 
physicians in scattered centers 
throughout the world have turned 
their energies into studies of man 
in his context and the pertinence 
of this relationship to disease. 

Enthusiastic about the new wave 
of interest in purpose and goal, 
they have become convinced that 
the scientific method is suitable for 
such study and can be applied. 
They are challenged by the oppor- 
tunity, on the one hand, of keeping 
medicine compassionate, and, on 
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the other, of making it even more 
scientific and dynamic. 

I would invite you to see man, 
his behavior, and his diseases as 
would a naturalist—one who de- 
lights in observing living creatures 
in their context and attempts to 
understand their goal-directed be- 
havior. Can his organs and func- 
tions be so disordered during in- 
appropriate responses as to give 
rise to pain, be relevant to disease 
or even survival? The answer is, 
yes. 


Over the years one organ or sys- 
tem of organs after the other has 
been studied in man functioning 
in his context. It has been shown, 


for example, that in a setting per- 
ceived by an individual as present- 
ing a certain type of threat, the 
mucous membrane lining of the 


stomach becomes intensely en- 
gorged, its acid secretion greatly 
accelerated, and its rhythmic con- 
tractions augmented. This is the 
stomach pattern of a man preparing 
to eat a meal. Under circumstances 
that call for entirely different re- 
actions of aggression or striking in 
anger, the individual inappropriate- 
ly evokes an eating pattern! Obvi- 
ously, since the eating pattern can- 
not resolve the situation that evoked 
it, it is excessively prolonged and 
peptic ulceration may ensue. 

In kindred studies of the large 
bowel, it has been observed that in 
those who perceive themselves as 
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threatened in a given way, great 
quantities of blood engorge the 
mucous membranes and motility 
and secretion are increased. This 
is the pattern of ejection—one that 
could be used in ridding the or- 
ganism of materials inadvertently 
taken in, yet it is used inappropri- 
ately to help the man rid himself 
of an unattractive human problem 
that cannot be dealt with this way. 

Studies of the mucous mem- 
branes of the nose, upper airways, 
arid lungs have shown that cir- 
cumstances perceived by an in- 
dividual as threatening may result 
in engorgement of the mucosae, 
contraction of smooth muscle of the 
airways, and even spasm of skeletal 
muscle. The eyes may tear and 
close. This is the pattern evoked 
by dangerous gases, fumes, dust, 
and micro-organisms and serves to 
shut out, neutralize, and wash them 
away. Yet it is used by the subject 
in dealing with an offensive man- 
to-man situation. 

Because of excessive and inap- 
propriate use, the result may be 
chronic infection, chronic obstruc- 
tive disease, and asthma. 

Under circumstances that threat- 
en an individual's fulfillment of his 
role as a man, the blood vessels 
about the head may dilate painfully 
and the great sheets of muscle of 
the head and neck may cramp. 

Many skin disorders arise under 
threatening circumstances because 
of inappropriate responses of the 
blood vessels and unusual secre- 
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tions in the skin. Under like con- 
ditions, the kidney may be damaged 
because it gets too little blood, with 
great outpouring or retention of 
water and salt. So also may the 
heart and blood vessels of the body 
overwork and excessively contract 
as though a man were facing a 
crisis of fight or flight, or stopping 
a mortal hemorrhage, when, in- 
deed, he may be sitting quietly 
in his office chair. 

When a person sees his prestige 
endangered, the glands of inter- 
nal secretion—the pituitary, the thy- 
roid, and the adrenal glands—may 
respond as though his very exist- 
ence were in jeopardy, as by starva- 
tion, or by the sudden unusual 
demands of violent action or of 
very low temperature. 

Even the master organ, the brain, 
shares in such evil effects. Thus, 
infants and children in a_ hostile 
atmosphere may not mature, and 
indeed may act as idiots. Men ex- 
posed to the prolonged abuse and 
hatred of their fellows, as in prison, 
behave as though their theretofore 
actively functioning brains were 
severely damaged. Complete isola- 
tion, lack of opportunity to talk, 
repeated failure and _ frustration, 
revilement by his fellows, makes a 
man confabulate, become more sug- 
gestible, and rationalize his own 
unacceptable behavior. He may 
abandon a value system for one 
that is utterly incompatible with his 
former principles. 

No organ or part of the body is 
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spared during these inappropriate 
responses. The general inference 
is that during the process of adap- 
tation a threatened individual uses 
inappropriately, and for prolonged 
periods, functions and parts that 
cannot help him to make this adap- 
tation. Since the situation cannot 
be resolved in this way, the organ 
or part may be damaged and some- 
times even jeopardize a man’s life. 

An amusing observation relevant 
to the effects of change was made 
on Hopi Indians. The young Hopi, 
American schooled, may be con- 
trasted with his father. His father 
believed that when he trod on the 
track of a snake he would get sore 
ankles unless he took himself to 
the medicine man, who by incanta- 
tion could prevent this. This he 
believed without question, and by 
acting so, his ankles were not sore. 

In contrast to this, his American- 
schooled son, no longer believing 
in the powers of the medicine man 
(and considering him a humbug), 
nonetheless gets sore ankles after 
walking in the track of a snake. 
The implication is clear. In a rapid- 
ly changing society, anxiety-induc- 
ing factors outlive anxiety-resolving 
factors. 

Is there evidence that these dis- 
ruptive changes may be relevant to 
disease? When a sizable block of 
Ireland’s population emigrated to 
American seacoast cities they were 
better fed, had more opportunities 
for work, were titillated by many 
novel experiences, and had more 
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promise for the future. Yet, the 
death rate from tuberculosis among 
the Irish in New York City, for 
instance, was 100 per cent greater 
than it was at the same time in 
Dublin. 

Is it an accident that far greater 
numbers of American Indians died 
from tuberculosis when they were 
moved from the plains to reserva- 
tions in miles not very far distant? 

Again we ask, is there nothing to 
be learned from the fact that pe- 
riods of great duress bring about 
the decline of some diseases while 
others increase? Thus, successful 
Dutch merchants who had peptic 
ulcers before incarceration in Ger- 
man concentration camps lost their 
stomach lesions under the hor- 
rendous conditions that augmented 
other diseases. Sadly, I add, many 
regained their peptic ulcers upon 
returning to Main Street. 


Recent y, answers to some of 
these questions have been sought. 
A large scale study of men and 
women in the context of their en- 
vironment, and its pertinence to 
their health, has been made by a 
group working in the human ecol- 
ogy program at the New York hos- 
pital. In this research the life stories 
of approximately 3,500 ostensibly 
healthy people were analyzed. 
These included not only Americans 
but also an homogeneous group of 
foreign-born persons with an en- 
tirely different cultural tradition. 
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Several striking generalizations 
came from these studies. 

Illness was not spread evenly 
throughout the population. Indeed, 
about one-quarter of the individuals 
account for more than one-half the 
episodes of illness. 

The persons with the most ill- 
ness also had the widest variety 
of illnesses. To be emphasized is 
that illness included all categories, 
not only major and minor but med- 
ical, surgical, and __ psychiatric 
diseases, including infections, in- 
juries, and new growths. 

For example, a given man during 
his earlier life had at the same time 
disorders of respiration and diges- 
tion and a serious infectious disease. 
The clusters of illnesses of all sorts 
predictably occurred during those 
periods of life perceived by the sub- 
ject as stressful. No satisfactory 
adaptation to meet these situations 
was worked out, and inappropriate 
patterns of response were used. 

On the other hand, the well per- 
son was one who felt able to handle 
the demands of his environment, 
was stimulated by hindrances, and 
whose conflicts and feelings of 
guilt were not sustained unduly. 
Change, as it arose, was dealt with 
directly. 

What reference have these points 
to survival or to death? Our study 
is still too young to answer this 
question. But there are hints from 
other sources that years of life can 
be pressed out of man by catastro- 
phe or by prolonged duress. 
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Most physicians have seen sud- 
den and unexplainable death come 
to those who are overwhelmed or 
filled with despair. 

A recently completed study of 
the effects of imprisonment on 
Americans during World War II 
tells us that approximately 94,000 
United States prisoners of war were 
taken in Europe. These men were 
imprisoned about 10 months. Less 
than 1 per cent of them died before 
liberation. In contrast, in the 
Pacific theater, about 25,000 Ameri- 
cans became prisoners of war. They 
remained in prison four times as 
long as those captured in Europe, 
and suffered far more than any 
others the effects of threats, abuse, 
and humiliation. Their demoraliza- 
tion was often extreme. Over one- 
third died before liberation. 

Six years after liberation, those 
who survived the Japanese prison 
experience were re-examined. In 
the first place, the total number of 
deaths in this group during these 
six years was more than twice the 
expected incidence for a similar 
group of persons not so exposed, 
and three times as great as in the 
group of United States prisoners of 
war in Europe. The causes of death 
included many diseases not directly 
related to confinement or starvation. 

Thus, nine times the expected 
number died of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, twice the expected number 
died of heart disease, more than 
twice the expected number of can- 
cer, more than four times the ex- 
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pected number of diseases of the 
gastro-intestinal tract, twice the 
number from suicide, and most 
striking of all, three times the 
expected number of deaths as a 
result of accidents. 

What happened to those who 
survived? What was the incidence 
of illness during the six years after 
their liberation? It was found that 
the admission rate to veteran’s hos- 
pitals of the former prisoners of 
war of the Japanese was closely re- 
lated to the amount of stress en- 
dured by the former soldier during 
his imprisonment. Those who had 
experienced less duress had admis- 
sion rates only slightly more than 
the European prisoners of war; 
whereas those who had suffered 
greatly had far the greatest number 
of admissions, amounting to seven 
times as many as did those who 
had not been prisoners, and “very 
poor health” interfered with work 
in one-half of the instances. 

What about the rest who neither 
died nor became sick or disabled? 
Again facts run out. But a study 
of a few of the survivors who have 
since become unusually effective 
citizens is suggestive. 

Despite exposure to many stress- 
ful conditions, the imprisonment 
for them was a painful but tem- 
porary interruption in a life viewed 
as a continuum. 

New interests were cultivated 
(one man raised rabbits for food 
and began breeding them for in- 
creased size). Mind and spirit were 
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mainly focused on life as it was 
to be lived in to the future. The 
immediate distress seemed less real, 
the future more substantial. Plans 
were made for occupation, mar- 
riage, family, children, often with 
meticulous and obsessive detail. 

Among these prisoners academic 
courses were organized, teaching 
carried out, seminars and discus- 
sions led. These men formed 
tightly knit groups, believed in, 
helped each other, and even 
laughed together. 

In short, prolonged circumstances 
which are perceived as dangerous, 
as lonely, as hopeless, may drain 
a man of hope and of his health; 
but he is capable of enduring in- 
credible burdens and taking cruel 
punishment when he has self- 
esteem, hope, purpose, and belief 
in his fellows. 

If the data have been presented 
clearly, it should be evident that 
disease is closely linked with efforts 
at adaptation. On a simple, biologic 
level, disease can mean that at- 
tempts at adaptation have over- or 
under-shot the mark. 

Man meets threats, assaults, and 
crises and as well strives to fulfill 
his potential, using his faulty adap- 
tive patterns. He may find that 
many ends are more important 
than comfort, a few more impor- 
tant than health or even than per- 
sonal survival. It is well, however, 
that we examine our means of at- 
taining those ends, and that we 
know the price of our values. 
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A Theological Opinion 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


Dr. Harold G. Wolff marshals 
much clinical data to show how 
hope helps men with health and 
the power to survive. He finds also 
that the organismic attempt at de- 
fense against environmental foes 
may become overstimulated and 
therefore damaging to one’s physi- 
cal health. 

The issues raised are many. The 
first is the relation between what 
is personal and what is organismic. 
The more organic the threat and 
the defense, the more autonomous, 
if not automatic, seems to be the 
response, the more personal, the 
wider the kind of response and the 
larger the opportunity for overde- 
velopment of defensiveness. 

This fact brings up the problem 
of the relation between free ideas, 
imagination, and freedom. There 
seems to be two-way traffic between 
organismic bases of motivation and 
the feedback on organismic be- 
havior of mental stimuli. 

There is therefore no merely in- 
tellectual or spiritual freedom apart 
from organismic basis and _inter- 
action. But neither is there organ- 
ismic determinism apart from the 


Nels F. S. Ferré, formerly at the Di- 
vinity School of Vanderbilt Um- 
versity, is now professor at Andover 
Newton Theological School. 
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effective operation of mental and 
ideal (symbolic) activities. 

Man cannot thus be separated 
from, nor reduced to, nature while 
freedom is always within a con- 
crete context of ambiguity. The 
fact that the defensive behavior is 
response as well as reaction is, 
therefore, of utmost importance. If 
defensive response were exact, there 
would be only mechanical behavior. 

Dr. Wolff's analysis, furthermore, 
shows evil to be adjectival and the 
abuse of useful processes. It is more 
than Augustine’s privation of be- 
ing, for it is not a matter of de- 
fective response in the negative 
sense, but of over-effective _ re- 
sponse in the positive sense. 

His data consequently indicates 
how centrally important is mean- 
ing to response. Even organismic 
responses are evaluative and re- 
demptive. But evil within this 
analysis is not substantive in the 
sense of self-existing, but adjectival 
as the perversion of process. In 
such a case evil is misdirected good. 

Thus much mental malady is due 
to a defensive anxiety that roots in 
unintelligent self-concern. What, 
however, is the relation of such 
misdirected energy to sinful self- 
concern on the personal level, and 
how, again, do the organismic and 
the personal interact? How does 
evil on both levels, moreover, tie 
into the ambiguity within which 
alone pedagogical freedom can be 
teal and effective? 

Many questions arise, such as the 
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manner in which disease may be 
adjectival to purpose, the problem 
of meaning in subpersonal nature, 
the need for a new investigation 
of natural theology, especially a re- 
thinking of the relation of animal 
to human life in deeper and wider 
dimensions, and so on extensively! 

My last point, however, is the 
question of hope in relation to sur- 
vival. Is there personal survival, 
with its own set processes of hope, 
meaning, defensive preservation, 
and overstimulation, something 
akin to those of its organismic coin- 
habitant? Is organismic survival, 
being at last a false hope because of 
the universality of death, the ulti- 
mate frustration of life, or is organ- 
ismic frustration finally the gate- 
way to fulfillment of personal hope? 

Glib answers will not help. I 
believe, however, that an adequate 
analysis of the relation among the 
substantive, the organismic, the 
personal, and the spiritual cate- 
gories based on the data that are 
actually and generally available, 
particularly in the perspective of 
their origins, evolutionary becom- 
ing, and historic interplay, can give 
us a view of that ultimate Purpose 
in which the hope of survival is 
cleansed of its selfishness and ful- 
filled both in nature and in reality. 

I am convinced that scientists 
who use their data competently to 
help answer the central human 
questions are going to give theo- 
logians much help. Dr. Wolff has 


rendered us all a generous service. 
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Pastor’s Study 


And Now, 
the 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


Tue Revised Standard Version 
of the Apocrypha, published on 
Sept. 30, 1957, was undertaken at 
the request of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It was done by a committee 
of scholars organized in December, 
1952 by the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. 

Following procedures similar to 
those of the committee which pre- 
pared the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible, containing the Old 
and New Testaments, this commit- 
tee throughout the four years, 1953- 
56, sat in face-to-face conference for 
101 days, acting upon carefully pre- 
pared agenda. 

The Apocrypha are the 15 books 
and portions of books which appear 
in the Latin Vulgate, but are not 
in the Hebrew Bible. With the ex- 
ception of II Esdras, these books 
appear in the Greek version of the 


Luther A. Weigle headed the com- 
mittee that produced the Revised 
Standard Version of the Apocrypha. 
He is dean emeritus of Yale Divinity 
School. 
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Apocrypha 


Old Testament that is known as the 
Septuagint. 

Because of their place in the 
Latin Vulgate, the Church through- 
out the medieval period looked up- 
on these books as belonging to the 
Scriptures, though not unaware of 
their lack of canonical status among 
the Jews. In 1546, the Council of 
Trent decreed that the Canon of 
the Old Testament include 12 of 
them, the exceptions being the 
Prayer of Manasseh and I and II 
Esdras. 

The Apocrypha had a place in all 
the 16th-century English transla- 
tions of the Bible and in the King 
James Version (1611). The Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land say concerning the Apocry- 
pha: “And the other books (as 
Jerome saith) the Church doth read 
for example of life and instruction 
of manners; but yet doth it not ap- 
ply them to establish any doctrine.” 

The Puritans opposed every use 
of them that would suggest that 
they possess any authority; and the 
Westminster Confession (1648) de- 
clares: “The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being 0 of di- 
vine inspiration, are no part of the 
Canon of Scripture and, therefore, 
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are of no authority in the Church 
of God, nor to be otherwise ap- 
proved, or made use of, than other 
human writings.” 

Though the British revision com- 
mittee in the 1880’s prepared a re- 
vision of the King James Version 
of the Apocrypha, most English 
Bibles published in the last century 
or more have not included them. 
The late Professor Ernest Webb, of 


Southern Methodist University, 
used to tell of his plight as a Yale 
Divinity student 50 years ago, 


preaching for the first time in a 
New Haven church and unable to 
find his text because he opened the 
pulpit Bible to Ecclesiasticus when 
he wanted Ecclesiastes. 

The Revised Standard Version of 
the Apocrypha is published in a 
separate volume. It is also available, 
for those who desire it, bound in 
the same volume with the Old and 
New Testaments, both in the regu- 
lar edition and in the large-type 
pulpit Bible. When bound in the 
same volume, the Apocrypha fol- 
low the New Testament. 

The Apocrypha are a miscellan- 
cous group of writings, uneven in 
interest and value. They were writ- 
ten at various times in the last two 
centuries before Christ. Except for 
Il Esdras, the authentic core of this 
literature was written toward the 
close of the first century after 
Christ. They convey to the reader 
significant and vivid impressions of 
many aspects of Jewish life and re- 
ligion “between the Testaments.” 
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Those who will approach the 
Apocrypha for the first time may 
well begin with the stories—Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, Susanna. These are 
well told and of immortal interest. 
The apocryphal additions to Esther 
supply the explicitly religious note 
which is lacking in the canonical 
book. 

First Maccabees is the chief his- 
torical account of the Jewish strug- 
gle for religious freedom and po- 
litical independence in the years 
175-134 3.c. Antiochus Epiphanes 
sought to destroy the religion and 
national culture of the Jews. Matta- 
thias, a priest dwelling at Modein, 
refused to accede to the king’s de- 
crees and, with his five sons, organ- 
ized a successful revolt. The book 
is mainly concerned with the mili- 
tary exploits and the religious and 
political leadership of three of these 
sons—Judas Maccabeus, Jonathan, 
and Simon. 

Second Maccabees is a more high- 
ly colored narrative, stressing mirac- 
ulous interventions and_ religious 
interpretations, which covers 15 of 
these years, 175-160 B.c. 

First Esdras retells some of the 
matters covered by the canonical 
Ezra and Nehemiah, but inserts the 
tale of three young guards who 
staged an argument before King 
Darius as to whether wine, the 
king, or women were strongest, and 
finally agreed that it was none of 
these but truth—“Great is truth and 
strongest of all.” 

Second Esdras is an apocalyptic 
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book, written by an earnest Jew 
who could not understand why 
God had permitted the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. In chapters 
3 to 14, it purports to record seven 
revelations that have been granted 
to Ezra. 

Among the additions to Daniel 
is the Prayer of Azariah and the 
Song of the Three Young Men, 
which is poetry of marked liturgi- 
cal beauty. The Prayer of Manasseh 
is a majestic yet simple and moving 
prayer for forgiveness. 

The book of Baruch purports to 
have been written during the Baby- 
lonian captivity by Baruch, the 
companion and secretary of the 
prophet Jeremiah. It is the only 
book which in form resembles those 
of the Old Testament prophets. 
The Letter of Jeremiah is a satiric 
portrayal of the impotence of the 
“gods made of silver and gold and 
wood, which are carried on men’s 
shoulders and inspire fear in the 
heathen.” 

One-third of the Apocrypha is in 
the two books of wisdom literature 
—The Wisdom of Solomon and 
The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, otherwise known as Ecclesi- 
asticus. Much of this material rises 
to no great poetic or religious 
height. Yet there are some great 
passages, such as those beginning, 
“The souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God” (Wisdom of 
Solomon 3:1-9); “Honor the 
physician with the honor due him” 
(Sirach 38:1-15), and “Let us now 
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praise famous men” (Sirach 44:1- 
15). 

The first and third of these pas- 
sages are used in the lectionaries of 
many churches and appear in the 
responsive readings of the Method- 
ist Book of Worship. The changes 
made in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion are not many, but they are 
significant. The wording of “Let 
us now praise famous men” is as 
follows: 


Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers in their generations. 

The Lord apportioned to them great glory, 
his majesty from the beginning. 

There were those who ruled in their king- 
doms, and were men renowned for their 
power, 

giving counsel by their understanding, and 
proclaiming prophecies; 

leaders of the people in their deliberations 
and in understanding of learning for the 
people, wise in their words of instruction; 
those who composed musical tunes, and 
set forth verses in writing; 

rich men furnished with resources, living 
peaceably in their habitations— 

all these were honored in their generations, 
and were the glory of their times. 

There are some of them who have left a 
name, so that men declare their praise. 
And there are some who have no memorial, 
who have perished as though they had not 

lived; 

they have become as though they had not 
been born, and so have their children 
after them. 

But these were men of mercy, whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten; 

their prosperity will remain with their de- 
scendents, and their inheritance to their 
children’s children. 

Their descendants stand by the covenants; 
their children also, for their sake. 

Their posterity will continue for ever, and 
their glory will not be blotted out. 

Their bodies were buried in peace, and 
their name lives to all generations. 

Peoples will declare their wisdom, and the 
congregation proclaims their praise. 
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Pastor's Study 


What | Do with-Unwanted Publications 


By GEORGE W. GOODLEY 


“A great quantity of nonsense 
.comes to my desk, but | have fun 
‘fooling around with it—for awhile.” 


Lixe MOST other clergymen, I 
am plagued by a flood of pious, 
propagandizing publications. Un- 
like some of my friends, I seem to 
have difficulty in disposing of the 
problem—and the literature. 

I cannot seem to throw this stuff 
immediately into the wastebasket. I 
fear | may miss something. So I 
look through the grist to see what 
foolish, warped, or dangerous ideas 
are being advanced. I know I'll be 
amused, bored, or angered. 

Of course, I have learned a few 
lessons by taking “crackpot” pub- 
ications seriously. If I write the 
editor of one and indicate the slight- 
est agreement with his viewpoint, 
he will embrace me as a bosom 
friend. He will ask the privilege 
of quoting my letter in full in the 
next issue. Sometimes he will quote 
without my approval. 


George W. Goodley is pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Denton, Mad. 
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If I happen to write an editor 
asking for additional information 
on or clarification of some state- 
ment, he will send a great bundle 
of literature. Suppose, however, that 
I indicate disagreement with an 
editor of one of these papers. He 


writes back, horrified that any 
clergyman could be the dupe of 
unbelievers. He makes me out the 
pawn of diabolic forces. 

Sometime ago, I attempted to 
check with the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to see 
if a certain periodical was anti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic, Fascist, or 
Communist. Someone had beaten 
me at the game. I was deflated. 

The reply from the congressman 
showed that some reports had been 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio, and 


Film Commission 


NONE GOES HIS WAY ALONE 
(16mm sound film, color and black 
& white). Five Methodist agencies 
united in the production of this film 
for special use in the quadrennial 
emphasis on the local church. 

The film shows how a rural 
church, neglected and run down for 
a number of years because of the 
changing rural scene, was revived and 
made effective again. The method 
used was the county council, where 
ministers from a number of rural 
churches, with the pastor of the 
church in the county seat, plan a 
program for the entire area under the 
district superintendent’s leadership. 
Where a woman from the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service can 
come in, she helps strengthen the pro- 
gram, especially with youth. This 
method has worked. Churches are 
rebuilt, repainted, and made attrac- 
tive with new furniture. The mem- 
bers not only worship together on 
Sunday but they help each other in 
emergencies during the week. 

Setting for the film is Missouri. All 
persons shown are members of a Mis- 
souri rural church and speak in their 
own words. Nicholas Read, director, 
has had wide experience in the pro- 
duction of this type of film. Rental, 
$9 color, $6 b&w, Methodist Publish- 


ing House. 
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received that were not compli- 
mentary to the organization | in- 
guired about. (It was as unspecific 
as that!) I found out nothing. 
A“great quantity of political, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious non- 
sense comes to my desk. Some of 
this “research” made available to 
me as a minister purports to show 
me just why we have juvenile de- 
linquency. Without succumbing to 
the come-on for a subscription, | 
read one publication in detail and 
discovered juvenile problems were 
nonexistent until young people 


were required through horrible, 


godless, progressive education laws 
to go to school until 17 years old. 

I get other startling information 
from these publications that come, 
unbidden, in my mail. It seems 
that some of us ministers are just 
plain dumb. We have failed to see 
that the iniquitous specter of com- 
munism is making full use of our 
approval of modernism in religion, 
progressive legislation, and_inter- 
nationalism in our world relations. 
We are warned that our false 
stewardship of the gospel will be 
exposed, and laymen will refuse to 
pay our salaries. 

Despite my amusement or annoy- 
ance at all this, I find that the in- 
evitable happens. After awhile I 
weary of keeping my files, shelves, 
and desk cluttered with what the 
long-suffering postman brought. 
So, I take the pamphlets, research 
releases, and confidential letters and 
consign them to the wastebasket. 
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Pastor’s Study 





Last SUMMER a swarm of 
yellow jackets decided to nest in the 
yew tree outside our parsonage 
door. They didn’t want to be dis- 
turbed, and my oldest son was the 
first to discover this. He was stung 
twice. 

No particular action seemed to be 
called for. Then my wife was stung. 
Action became essential. 

I didn’t think it wise to make 
a direct, frontal attack and either 
beat the nest to pieces or cut it 
away from the tree. Instead, I re- 
lied on cunning and ingenuity by 
going to the hardware store and 
buying the strongest insecticide 
available. 


Norman S. Ream is pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Neenah, 
Wis., and president of the Fox Val- 


ley ministerial association. 
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Is Man 
the Master? 


By NORMAN S. REAM 


Man’s use of force and the 
kinds of force at his disposal 
might well be considered on 
World Order Sunday, Nov. 10. 


The bottle’s label warned that 
the contents were poisonous. If it 
could poison a human being, it 
certainly seemed likely that it 
could take care of a few puny in- 
sects. 

The preacher was victorious over 
the yellow jackets. A few sprays 
on and around the hive protected 
the parsonage and its occupants 
from further attack. 

Now, because I am a peace-loving 
person it bothered me to have had 
to resort to force and violence 
against small creatures over whom 
I had such a distinct advantage. I 
was several hundred times larger 
than they. I had a greater advantage 
over them, however, in that they 
could respond against me with the 
single method which God had 
given them—a little stinger. 

I could respond against them in 
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many ways. I had several weapons, 
including a brain. I could weigh 
the alternatives and choose the 
most apt kind of force to apply. 

Turning philosophical, I began 
to ask myself some questions. Why 
should I, as a human being, have 
such an advantage over the insects? 
Was there a purpose to man’s su- 
periority? Or was it just an acci- 
dent of creation? Had I made the 
right decision? Did I and my fam- 
ily have more right to comfort than 
the yellow jackets had to life? 

Man has made the egotistical as- 
sumption that he is the master of 
all he surveys. But does he have 
any right to make such an assump- 
tion? 

All this bears on this use of force. 
We are inclined to give the problem 
attention only in time or war, when 
a few sturdy souls have the courage 
to defy the state and refuse to use 
force against their fellow men. 

But the problem is larger than 
one of pacifism or non-pacifism in 
time of war. What about using 
force on our children as a means 
of discipline? We can get away 
with it because we are bigger and 
stronger than they. But is this the 
best way to “train up a child in 
the way he should go”? Is physical 
force the best means of accomplish- 
ing the end we seek, or are the 
other forms of force more appro- 
priate? What about moral force, 
persuasion, rational argument? 

This, I believe, is one of our 
hardest questions today. Before the 
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second world war, we operated on 
the assumption that, even though 
we might occasionally have to re- 
sort to guns, bombs, and poison gas 
to enforce our will, once we had 
compelled our opponents to capitu- 
late, we could then use other means 
to persuade them to live as peace- 
ful, co-operative citizens of the 
world. 

Since the end of that war and 
the unconditional surrender, all has 
changed. According to this doc- 
trine, the enemy is totally unre- 
generated and unresponsive to 
moral and ethical principles. He 
cannot be persuaded; our only re- 
liance is on brute, physical force. 

It is interesting to note that this 
doctrine was conceived and carried 
into action not by a totalitarian 
dictatorship, nor by a nation domi- 
nated by an inferior and a moral 
religious faith, but by a_ nation 
claiming to be the shining example 
of democracy and Christianity. 


Ir IS not difficult for man to find 
some basis for the rationalization 
that he is superior to mineral life, 
vegetable life, and the so-called 
“lower forms” of animal life. It 
is a bit more difficult for a man, or 
a group of men, to justify their 
mastery over other men and to 
assume power to let those other 
men live or die, be free men or 
slaves. 

We talk about self-defense, but 
it takes quite a stretch of the 
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imagination to argue that Ameri- 
cans were defending themselves 
when they dropped atomic bombs 
on the helpless women and children 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Espe- 
cially is it difficult with our present 
knowledge that the Japanese had 
already inquired about surrender 
before the bombs were dropped. 
Americans have reason to go down 
on their knees and ask God for 
forgiveness. 

Man’s ego, expanding ever more 
and more since the industrial revo- 
lution, has reached its climax. He 
is now beginning to realize that 
perhaps if he is a master at all, he 
is master only of a few forms of 
life and matter a little less signifi- 
cant than himself. 

Man can build bridges five miles 
long. He can send rockets through 
the atmosphere at more than 15,000 
miles per hour—almost the speed 
necessary to escape the earth’s gravi- 
tational pull. He can create a little 
moon satellite. 

But with all these discoveries and 
developments, man is opening up 
other secrets of nature. He is find- 
ing that he cannot do just anything 
he pleases. He has discovered the 
potential danger of radioactive fall- 
out. He has learned that, even with 
a so-called “clean bomb,” the shift 
in tides due to large atomic ex- 
plosions might well shift the 
world’s polar axis with consequent 
new ice ages and new temperate 
zones, 

There are limits to the use of 
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brute, physical force. If the earth 
itself revolts against it, how much 
greater the revolt of mankind? 

Is man the master? Master of 
what? Certainly not of his environ- 
ment. If he goes far off the ground, 
he must take his own oxygen or he 
will suffocate. He must carry his 
own heat or he will freeze. He can 
do many things that are wonder- 
ful, when one considers his relative 
size; but he is not much of a master 
if we think in terms of the forces 
at work in the world. One micro- 
scopic germ can lay him low. 

From the Bible, man has learned 
he was meant to be fruitful and 
multiply and to gain dominion over 
all other things on earth. The 
Psalmist reiterated the destiny of 
man: “Thou has given him domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands; 
thou has put all things under his 
feet.” 

But the Bible never, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, affirms that 
man’s dominion should be achieved 
with the use of physical force. Ac- 
tually, it implies just the opposite. 
For man’s uniqueness is not physi- 
cal but mental and spiritual. Man 
can be master only as he takes ad- 
vantage of his unique ability to 
develop a moral and spiritual life. 

The Psalmist said, “Thou hast 
made him little less than God, and 
dost crown him with glory and 
honor.” Man’s uniqueness, man’s 
great hope, lies in his mind and 
spirit. It is because here and there 
men are beginning to realize this, 
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and act accordingly, that there is 
hope left for mankind’s future. 

It follows, of course, that there 
are many kinds of force. Man’s 
error, up to now, has been in the 
assumption that physical violence 
is the most apt and the most ef- 
fective means to achieve a given 
end. As he regains his faith, he will 
discover that spiritual force and 
mental persuasion are far better 
means of achieving his wishes. 

This certainly is the basis upon 
which lies the religion of Jesus. 
Mahatma Gandhi used this kind 
of apt force to free weak India 
from powerful Great Britain. 

A nearer example of its effective- 
ness can be seen in the methods 
children sometimes use with their 
parents. If a child wants something 
and cries and screams for it, the 
parent will often stiffen and re- 
double his determination not to 
give in. But let the child be all 
sweetness and light and the parent 
is soon won. And the lesson is not 
lost on the child. 

Another illustration comes from 
the history of Christianity. During 
the days of the early Church, Rome 
used force and violence against 
Christians. Persecution was the 
only method the emperors could 
think of to destroy this new faith. 
But Christianity became stronger 
than ever and, later on, Rome ac- 
tually adopted this religion. 

Being Christian became an easy 
thing. As a result, Christianity was 
weakened, corrupted, and almost 
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destroyed. Had they planned it that 
way, the emperors could not have 
discovered a better means of weak- 
ening Christianity. 

The Communists are better stu- 
dents of history than we are. They 
are wiser in the use of apt force. 
To win a country, they do not use 
armies and bombs. They attack 
from within with persuasion and 
promises. They cannot win, of 
course, because their persuasions 
and promises are lies. But in the 
meantime they are gaining while 
the West, concentrating on bombs, 
well-armed allies, and bribery, is 
losing. 

What we are asking for, then, is 
what some philosophers today refer 
to as a psychological revolution. 
Our thinking must be changed. We 
must realize that the mind and 
spirit of man are the most impor- 
tant things and all else must be 
directed toward their growth. The 
physical—this body—is only a con- 
venient storehouse of mental and 
spiritual energies. 

There are other forces far greater 
than physical force. There are forces 
of the mind and spirit, as yet barely 
understood by men, which are the 
apt forces for the building of what 
Jesus referred to as the kingdom 
of God. Physical force, the law of 
tooth and claw, is for animals, not 
for men created in the image of 
God. It is our task to search for, 
to study, and to use these other 
forces. Not until then will man be- 
come the master he dreams about. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 





When Panhandlers Come Our Way 





Should a minister routinely turn away 
all tramps, panhandlers, and floaters? 
Here are the views of three ministers. 


| Screen Them 


—Cuartts A. Sayre, pastor, First Methodist 


Church, Asbury Park, N,]. 


Many churches have wasted so 
much time and money on pan- 
handlers that they have adopted a 
policy of refusal to every such re- 
quest. At our church, we listen to 
the story, but we have learned to 
spot the “fast pitches.” We have 
discovered that there are types of 
appeals, varying only in persons. 

1. The “end of the rope” appeal 
begins with the statement that the 
person is confused and needs guid- 
ance. After elaborate effort to en- 
list sympathy—and often a great 
deal of wasted time—the person 
requests money. I have learned 
whenever a complete stranger asks 
for counsel to say early in the in- 
terview, “Is this a request for 
money?” The panhandler will in- 
variably try to dodge the question, 
and the dodge can be recognized 
and met without delay. 

2. The “stranded” appeal is the 
one most frequently met. The per- 
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son needs bus money to go some- 
where, to obtain employment, to 
return to his family. Often this type 
of panhandler has been drinking, 
and the request is the easiest way 
to get more money for liquor. As 
a matter of policy, we refuse to give 
transportation money. 

3. The “starving family” appeal 
is a “tear-jerker.” There may be a 
pregnant wife. A baby or small 
child may be used to enlist sym- 
pathy. 

I shall never forget a cold winter 
morning when a ragged family 
with two children stood at our 
door. This family had a local ad- 
dress. One baby had a bad cold. 
The family had no heat or food. 
I swung into action. I visited the 
home, confirmed their story, had 
coal sent, gave money for food, 
and got the man a job immediately. 
He never showed up for work, 
and I learned they had taken in 
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other ministers the same way, mov- 
ing from town to town. 

4. The “help-a-fellow-Christian” 
appeal is sometimes made, loaded 
with Scripture and pious references 
to childhood Sunday-school experi- 
ences. Often the names of other 
ministers known to the minister 
are given, but the claim of friend- 
ship collapses quickly under chal- 
lenge. 

Another line goes this way: “I’m 
a Catholic, but my priest has re- 
fused to help me.” This is a truly 
shrewd thrust, because it can find 
a mark wherever a minister feels 
strongly about Roman Catholicism. 

Whenever an appeal falls into 
one of these types, we regard it 
as a tip-off that a panhandler is at 
work. We have developed some 
tests for screening those who are 
in real need. 

1. We insist that the person come 
directly to the point. If money is 
needed, we want to know how 
much and why. A swift “no” is 
understood; the panhandler may 
become abusive if he gives his full 
“pitch” and fails. 

2. If the case shows no sign of 
being “professional” and seems 
worthy, we insist upon a reference 
within easy telephone range. It is 
amazing how quickly tunes will 
change when one insists that a 
third party somewhere be asked to 
confirm the story. 

One winter night, a young hus- 
band from a town about 30 miles 
away, stopped and said his car had 
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a fuel pump breakdown and his 
wife and newborn baby were sitting 
freezing and hungry in their car. 
A service station would sell him a 
pump for $6.00, and he would in- 
stall it himself; but he needed to 
borrow the money. He showed me 
a card in a building trades union 
and spoke of his church activity. 

I asked him for the name of the 
minister, that I might call to con- 
firm the story. He couldn’t remem- 
ber the minister’s name, and this 
was sufficient evidence that the 
whole story was fabricated. 

On few occasions do we ever 
need to make a call for confirma- 
tion. As a rule,- when the call is 
suggested, the person picks up his 
hat, mumbles thanks, and leaves. 

3. The few cases who pass this 
screening usually display a genuine 
interest in the Church. As a rule 
they are in temporarily desperate 
circumstances for reasons beyond 
their power, and their turning to 
the Church goes far deeper than 
the immediate financial need. In 
other words, our rehabilitation op- 
portunity is only partially financial. 

In these cases there is usually 
a genuine pathos that the profes- 
sional panhandler only imitates. 

Something must be said for those 
we refuse. They need help, surely. 
But the financial help they seek is 
not the help they need. Giving 
money in many cases would seem 
to do no more than amplify their 
troubles, because it enables them to 
put off facing their real difficulties. 
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| Always Try to Help 


My FRIENDS tell me that I am 
on the unwritten “sucker” list. Per- 
haps I am, for I am frequently 
visited by “tramps, panhandlers, 
and floaters” as well as the needy 
of the church and community. I do 
not “routinely” turn away anyone. 

Each one who comes is a person 
in need. Some of them should be 
referred to a social agency, and 
they are. But if we, as ministers, 
do not listen sympathetically to 
their stories, how can we make an 
intelligent referral? Perhaps the 
Church is the agency they need the 
most. 

Each person who comes must be 
treated as a person. He needs to 
regain his self-respect. We ministers 
can help him most. If we pass the 
buck, where can this need be met? 
In some instances this is all the 
person needs. His lack is not pri- 
marily financial. He needs to feel 
that he is a person of worth in the 
sight of God and the Church. 

Among all our wonderful agen- 
ties, there is seldom one that can 
upply this fundamental need. An- 
other problem in referral is the 
purpose of the social agency itself. 
Each has its peculiar rules and 
regulations. Although the Travelers’ 
Aid does excellent work, most of 
the transients do not qualify under 
its definition of “traveler.” The Sal- 
vation Army has been co-operative 
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—Wiruam E. Firtu, pastor, Wal- 
brook Methodist Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 


and helpful, but its great work is 
helping families stay together and 
stand on their own feet. These 
transients are not family units. 

The welfare department has cer- 
tain resident requirements set by 
law and most of the “Red Feather” 
agencies are bound by well-defined 
rules that reflect the work of each. 

Rescue missions have taken some 
of the “sincere” floaters and given 
a helping hand. However, they can 
stay but a few days and can’t re- 
turn for six months or a year. They 
get little solid counseling and often 
an overdose of slanted religion. 

I believe that a minister should 
not routinely refer a “caller,” but 
should always give him the benefit 
of the doubt. If the minister is go- 
ing to err, let it be on the side of 
helping. If the man in need asks 
for two dollars, give him four—the 
shock may be what he needs. 

To refer is usually to refuse. The 
floater goes on his way with a feel- 
ing that the minister and the 
Church do not care. 

Some of the great souls of history 
have been “suckers.” Those whom 
they have helped have sometimes 
looked on them as such. However, 
through the kindness shown and 
the understanding manifest, some 
of these unfortunates come to their 
senses and head for home and the 
Father’s love. 
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| Work with Agencies 


vy E KNOW that many prob- 


lems which cause people to have 
difficulties are in the area of atti- 
tudes—standards of value, and emo- 
tional health. So, I try to remember 
that the person we called a “pan- 
handler” or “beggar” was not born 
such. His panhandling o 
is the outward manifestation or 
symptom of a breakdown in his 
morale. He finds himself unable 
to cope with these experiences and 
with the realities of life 

The most important factor in 
the rehabilitation of such a person 
is the possibility of improving or 
altering his basic outlook on life. 

If a minister “routinely” refers 
such troubled people to social agen- 
cies, he routinely deprives deeiee 
persons of a chance of benefiting 
from this help, which the clergy- 
man and Church are in the best 
position to give. Should this oppor- 
tunity for service be entirely shut 
off to these people, the clergyman 
would be depriving them of an 
important source of help. 

Many beggars and panhandlers 
have fallen into such a longtime 
and hardened pattern of begging 
that a change can only be made 


r begging 


“Unless the true message of a 


result to justify the ‘boom’ through which we are passing, 
well become a big religious ‘bust.’ ” 
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—Kinsrey Merritt, to National Conference of Methodist Men 


—Tuomas J. Stuer, pastor, Lovers 
Lane Methodist Church, Dallas, 
Tex. 


through long-term, specialized sery- 
ice. Such cases should be referred 
to a social agency, with the clergy- 
man following up the case and 
working with the agency. 

We must develop professional 
self-discipline as ministers so that 
we can distinguish on an unsenti- 
mental basis those situations and 
which we can help, 
and those we cannot. We must 
know our skills and our resources 
so that we will not waste them on 
situations which are beyond the 
reach of our ability to help. 

This points up the necessity of 
teamwork with the agencies but 
not to use them “routinely.” 

We must make available the dis- 


those cases 


tinctive power of the clergyman 
and of the Church. We must not 
isolate ourselves from the com- 


nor work in competition 
but increase 
necessary to 


munity, 
with social agencies, 
the strength that is 
activate a total and varied com- 
munity program. If we work to- 
gether, the need can be met and 
these people helped. After all, the 
Church and the social agencies are 
not in competition; social work isa 
child of the Church. 





redeemed soul and life becomes the 


it may 
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World Parish 


By 


THEre were 27 of us—13 Amer- 
ans and 14 Filipinos—when we 
arrived on the slope of Mt. Apo, 
highest in the Philippines. A young 
engineer skilled in pouring cement, 

carpenter and his Fulbright- 
scholar wife, two young agricultur- 
ists, tWO nurses, two dentists, two 
teachers, four high-school students, 
and others, including the five stair- 
tep Spottswood boys, made up the 
group. We had come to do mission- 
ary work. 










_ Kw 


C. L. Spottswood, |r. is an ordained 

minister assigned to the Philippine 
lands by the Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church. 
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“It took us 120 days to clear enough land 
for a model farm. Then we organized a mobile medical and 
dental clinic and went to each village for a week.” 


We Are in Business on Mt. Apo 


C. L. SPOTTSWOOD, JR. 


That was in the fall of 1952. For 
equipment we had nothing. There 
was a small house for us in Kida- 
pawan Cotobato, but we had no 
furniture. Our two carpenters found 
some boards and nailed them to- 
gether for the first table. Back of 
the house they built what looked 
like a second table, and on it they 
put some dirt. Around the dirt they 
set some boards. They piled three 
stones on each end and as the boys 
said, “We were in business” because 
we could cook our food. We had 
a kitchen stove without a kitchen! 
But it was a beginning. 

With chalk we marked off 
“rooms” on the floor and strung up 
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a mosquito net for each of us. 
At 4:45 o’clock the next morning 
we were up for an hour of Bible 
study and prayer. Then we had 
breakfast. At  half-past-six we 
walked two miles to our work. 

The first job was to clear the 
brush and trees on 25 acres there 
on the slope of Mt. Apo. Camillo, 
our workcamp director, gave every 
man, woman, and child a little 
Japanese sickle. When someone 
asked how to use it, Camillo replied 
that it is simple: “You just get 
down on your hands and knees and 
massage the grass.” Incidentally, the 
grass on Mt. Apo grows seven feet 
tall. 

It took us 120 days to clear enough 
land to make a beginning with our 
small model farm that was to be 
known as the Methodist rural cen- 
ter. 

Our engineers and building crew 
laid off a building, 30 by 50 feet, 
and two stories high; and we 
started to work. Seven months later 
the building was practically com- 
plete. If built today in the United 
States, it would cost $25,000. We 
got it for $5,000 of missionary funds. 
We had only one paid worker; all 
the others were volunteers. 

We had another job: organizing 
our own mobile medical and dental 
clinic. The word “mobile” means 
that we had a lumbering carabao 
to draw a sled made of bamboo to 
carry our supplies. A nurse, a den- 
tist, an agriculturist, and one of the 
Americans went to each village. 
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In each village our nurse and 
dentist set up a clinic. The agricul. 
turist had brought along his seed 
and some simple agricultural in- 
struments. He had his “clinic” out 
in the fields with the farmers. 

Why were the Spottswoods in the 
Philippines? Maybe I can illustrate 
with a true story. My wife and | 
were on a small motorboat down 
on the southernmost part of the 
Sulu Sea. We had arrived an hour 
before sailing time, so we had to 
sit and watch. 

Four men brought aboard the 
boat an old army cot en which a 
young man lay very still. They 
brought the cot over and put it 
alongside us. The sick man’s out- 
stretched touched my knee. 
Suddenly he became stiff, then 
shook convulsively, writhed in 
agony, and after that relaxed quiet- 
ly. 

This happened every five or ten 
minutes. After an hour he died. 

My wife asked his wife what the 
trouble was and she said, “We don't 
know.” 

Not long before he had _ been 
playing volleyball in the village, 
and one of the men accidentally 
landed on his foot knocking his 
toenail off. 

“What did you do?” my wile 
asked. 

“Well, later that day we tied a 
string around it and then two days 
later he couldn’t swallow anything. 
Last night he couldn’t open his 
mouth.” 


foot 
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That gave me the clue. I knew 
that the young man was a victim 
of lockjaw, or tetanus. He died in 
terrible agony, and I thought: a 
nurse or a doctor and a dollar’s 
worth of medicine could have saved 
his life. 


Berore we started our medical 
program in those villages we made 
a survey. In each village we asked 
these questions: 

1. When was the last time a doc- 
tor was here? The average answer 
was: once in the past year or two, 
and staying four to six hours. 

2. When was the last visit from 
a dentist? We found that where 
there was a village school (and 
most of the villages had some kind 
of school of bamboo with a grass 
roof and a dirt floor) a dentist came 
in and stayed a day or so. But he 
ministered only to school children. 

3. When did the government 
agriculturist come here? The an- 
swer was: once every year. How 
long does he stay? Just one day. Of 
course he cannot visit many of the 
farms or become acquainted with 
the problems. 

As we went into these villages, 
making a team rather than an in- 
dividual approach, we had one 
basic idea. We were convinced that 
no number of Americans can ever 
solve the problem of the Orient; 
only Orientals can do it. We went 
out, not expecting one American to 
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10 Filipinos who will do the work. 
We needed a Filipino nurse, so I 
went to Mary Johnson Hospital in 
Manila. 

I found Rebecca Ramos and I 
asked her bluntly, “Would you be 
willing to give Christ a year of your 
life down on the frontier? Would 
you let Christ use your training and 
your talents to minister to these 
people who can’t go to a doctor?” 

She was embarrassed and hesi- 
tated a long moment. Finally she 
said, “I have a younger sister to 
educate. How much is the salary? 

To that I had to reply: “I’m sorry, 
we won't be able to pay any salary.” 

I don’t know what she thought 
or what she said to herself; but two 
or three weeks later she went home 
and told her mother, “I’ve been 
praying about it and I feel that 
Jesus Christ wants me to go to 
Mindanao as a missionary.” 

Later she resigned a paying job in 
the hospital and came to the fron- 
tier. She stayed with us 14 months. 

One day Rebby went with us to 
Compostela, a small town located 
as far north as you can go on the 
island. We tried to find a place to 
set up our medical and dental clinic. 

We learned that there were only 
three Methodist families in the vil- 
lage. The first one was away; their 
house was locked tight. The second 
had gone to the farm, and we 
couldn’t use the house in their ab- 
scence. The third place was a tiny 
store, too small for our purposes. 

I was discouraged, but not our 











nurse. 


“Let’s go see the mayor,” she 
said, and she dared ask him for 
room in the marketplace. 

The mayor responded: “Lady, 
what in the world would you do 
with the pigs and the chickens 
running around there.” I thought 
about the flies. She answered: 
“Mayor, I have been down on the 
street today and I have seen the 
children with sores all over their 
bodies and the people shaking with 
malaria. All that we need is a little 
parking place.” Of course the mayor 
agreed, 

The young pastor who had been 
invited to give the evangelistic mes- 
sage that night began to grow cold 
on the idea. He had seen people 
pass by us and spit on the ground 
and say “Protestindi.” We knew 
that Protestants were despised and 
hated in that town. 

After supper the pastor nailed a 
sheet on the side of a bamboo 
house, and we set up the movie 
projector in the market place. 
Rebby, our nurse, started showing 
the pictures. 

The first film was entitled, 
“Water: Friend or Enemy?” Then 
she had a picture on infant care, 
which drew a large audience of 
mothers and children. A question- 
and-answer period followed, with 
the mothers asking many things. 

The young pastor came over and 
said: “Rebby, I don’t think we 
ought to have an evangelistic serv- 
ice tonight. This is a awful rough 
crowd. There is noise and confu- 
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sion. Suppose we postpone it until 
tomorrow night.” 

The little nurse answered: “Spot- 
ty said we'd have an evangelistic 
service tonight, and we will.” The 
pastor sat down, looking glum and 
dejected. 

Then Rebby showed the picture 
on the life of Jesus. Just as she was 
turning off the projector, the pastor 
walked over and said, “Rebby there 
are three drunks down in front. 
They are causing a lot of trouble. 
I’m not going to preach tonight.” 

“Well, then, I am,” said Rebbie. 
And she did. 

She walked over to that micro- 
phone and began: “Friends, a few 
months ago I was a nurse in a big 
hospital in Manila. When I ate 
my food they brought it to me on 
a tray. I didn’t have to go out in 
the yard and cook my rice over a 
smoky fire. I didn’t wash my uni- 
forms in the river, as I did yester- 
day. They brought them starched 
from the hospital laundry. 

“I had a good salary and many 
friends. There were conveniences 
like electricity and running water. 
I had a boy friend, too. 

“But Jesus Christ came into that 
hospital and he said, ‘Rebby, I need 
your life, your talents, and your 
training down on the frontier. 
Rebby, I need you as a missionary.’ 

I said ‘Yes’ to Jesus Christ, and it 
changed my life.” 

We are “in business” on Mt 
Apo; and there isn’t any better busi- 
ness. 
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MY CALL 
to the 
MINISTRY 


“All formed a ‘cloud of witnesses’ 
to see what I would do...” 


HoMER J. R. E_rorp, Trinity Methodist Church, Youngstown, Ohio 


] REMEMBER making my first announcement for the ministry when 
I was only nine. However, my firm decision probably dates from 
the ttme when I went to an Epworth League institute and entered 
a oratorical contest on the experience of Elijah on Mount Carmel. 
I began to think seriously about what Christ really wanted me to do 
in life. 

I won, and I went to college. 

There I entered activities that threw me into touch with young 
people who were considering the ministry or related work. Several 
professors encouraged me, as did the pastor of the university church. 
At Christmas time I subtituted at two country churches, and the 
people asked for me as their regular pastor. 

As a senior at college, I roomed in the home of a cultured and 
dedicated woman who had a significant role in guiding my thought 
ad conduct as a young preacher. One of the professors urged me 
lo apply for a scholarship at seminary; and, when I got to Boston 
University, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp made me his associate. 

Thus, parents, preachers, teachers, friends, and institutions all 
formed a “cloud of witnesses,” looking to see what I would do with 
my God-given talents. There was a time, I am sure, when I had a 
clear call; but in my experience the call had to be repeated time 


} after time. 
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Pastoral Care 


Pastoral Help 


for the 
Alcoholic 


By O. FLOYD FEELY, JR. 


Some lessons from the Georgian Clinic, where pastoral coun- 


seling is the main type of therapy received by the alcoholics. 


Ww HAT can the hurried, har- 
ried pastor do to rehabilitate a 
chronic alcoholic? 

The Georgian Clinic, organized 
under state auspices in Atlanta, 
has some answers. These answers 
grew out of experiences of a team 
of ministers, doctors, psychiatrists, 
nurses, occupational therapists, and 
group therapy leaders. Led by the 
pioneering spirit of the Rev. Rai- 
mundo de Ovies, dean emeritus of 
the Cathedral of St. Philip, an in- 
terdenominational pastoral staff has 
been recruited from parishes and 
institutions. 

Regularly scheduled pastoral 
counseling is now provided as a 


O. Floyd Feely, Jr. is instructor in 
psychology and pastoral counseling at 
Emory University School of Theology. 
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central therapy for the patients who 
come. This approach to a pressing 
social problem has had such signifi- 
cant and effective results that it has 
attracted increasing national atten- 
tion. Careful surveys show that 
more than 60 per cent of the pa- 
tients have been helped. 

The results lend hearty encour- 
agement to the parish minister. 

One of the valuable _ lessons 
learned is that alcoholism is a symp- 
tom and not the basic difficulty for 
the chronic and compulsive drinker. 
The moral decay, the physical de- 
terioration, the job difficulties, the 
family chaos, the spiritual atrophy, 
and other cancerous features of al- 
coholism are still only surface 
manifestations and consequences of 
a far deeper disturbance. 

Look for a moment at Patient 
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X. He is a young man who, when 
sober, appears to be a worthy 
citizen. As a tradesman, he pro- 
vides well for his wife and family 
and seems to lead a balanced com- 
munity life. Periodically, however, 
he goes on drinking sprees, wrecks 
the family car and his reputation, 
involves himself in fights with 
police, and so on. 

Is this merely an example of lack 
of will power in relation to alco- 
holic beverages? Counseling at the 
clinic shows other factors, par- 
ticularly dependency on his father. 

He hates his authoritarian parent 
with a burning passion. At the 
same time, he urgently needs him 
as an emotional prop. Patient X’s 
social independence and stability 
are just thin, conscious veneer over 
the violent feelings he experiences 
both toward the father and all 
other figures of authority, such as 
employers and police. The inner 
pressures, which he understands not 
even vaguely, show up as unbear- 
able tensions. He attempts to han- 
dle them by means of alcohol. 

God never has been a vital re- 
source for this man because he sees 
God as a distorted image of the 
father. Consequently, religion can- 
not be used without some media- 
tion. He needs a priest, in the 
Protestant sense of that term. 

Such a case—and it is typical— 
illuminates the essential task of the 
minister as counselor in the parish. 
He must be able to understand 
the underlying difficulties of the 
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alcoholic situation. (Merely preach- 

ing against it is not enough.) 
Coupled with this must be the 
ability to gain confidence without 
indicating approval of the unac- 
ceptable qualities of the personal 
problem. 

Moral pressure actually raises the 
defenses of the alcoholic and fur- 
ther alienates him from a recon- 
ciling relationship. He is keenly 
aware of the degradation in his 
situation. So, the pastor abandons, 
for the time, his tendency to ally 
himself with the moral side of the 
picture and bring subtle pressure to 
bear for prolonged sobriety. These 
are precisely what the alcoholic 
cannot stand. Other ways must be 
found to win him. 

Case after case at the Georgian 
Clinic has revealed that, once the 
facades of false pride and stubborn 
defenses are lowered, the alcoholic 
is deeply aware of guilt. Conse- 
quently, the pastor need not en- 
large this in an effort to avoid the 
next “slip.” This would merely set 
the stage for the vicious cycle to 
repeat itself. After all, the religious 
problem at the heart of all alco- 
holism is not primarily involved in 
the immediate moral effects of ex- 
cessive drinking but in the isola- 
tion from God that causes immoral 
behavior. 

God’s reconciliation with the al- 
coholic must be mediated and ex- 
plained—and at the real level of 
unquestioning concern and accept- 
ance. Otherwise, the alcoholic feels 
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even more blocked in his struggle 
toward faith. 

The long line of patients passing 
through the clinic has shown 
clearly that there is no such thing 
as an “alcoholic personality.” 

To be sure, patients have much 
in common. But there is a startling 
uniqueness about each one. The 
only real bond is that all have used 
the same escape mechanism. Each 
alcoholic must be considered not as 
a person with a problem but as a 
person seen by the entree of a 
problem. No two alcoholics drink 
for exactly the same reason. 

Nevertheless, there are certain 
basic steps that can be taken in 
pastoral counseling. They are valu- 
able for working with the alcoholic 
in the parish. 

To begin with, almost invariably 
there is an initial defensiveness. 
This exists in spite of the alcoholic’s 
conscious willingness for help. Un- 
consciously he tries to protect his 
psychic status quo, and even the 
minister’s concern is interpreted as 
a threat. 

One way of understanding this 
problem is to realize that the highly 
unsatisfactory patterns of depend- 
ency, aggression, and so on, which 
such a person has evolved, are not 
seen rationally as being caused by 
alcohol. Indeed, such conditions 
seem to the alcoholic to be real. 

The sensitive minister under- 
stands that he must deal with this, 
and he tries to communicate his 
own acceptance of these feelings. 
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Only in a genuinely permissive at- 
mosphere can a person gradually 
lower his defenses. But when the 
alcoholic begins to sense that he 
is accepted regardless of how un- 
acceptable his internal world may 
be, he appreciates at deeper and 
deeper levels just how much in 
bondage he really is. 

As one clinic patient recently said 
to me, “I have admitted for some 
time that I am an ‘alcoholic,’ but 
I am just beginning to understand 
exactly what that means in my 
life!” 

So it is that not being prohibited 
is one prior condition to facing 
one’s self at a deep level. The re- 
lationship of this to religion is that 
the awareness of a deep conviction 
of sin presupposes the liberating 
“good news” of salvation. 


Tue NEXT step in_ pastoral 
counseling is aid in exploring the 
inevitable inner conflicts behind the 
problem. 

For example, the alcoholic hus- 
band often associates his drinking 
patterns with the nagging moral- 
isms of his shrewish wife. The 
pastor must create the kind of emo- 
tional climate in which such a 
person no more need make such 
projections. Instead he can face the 
difficulties within himself which 
cause this kind of relationship with 
his wife. 

When the alcoholic sees the need 
for some dynamic, external to his 
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conflict, another stage has been 
reached in the counseling. At this 
time a religious experience can meet 
the deepest needs of the alcoholic 
and bring about a complete reorien- 
tation of his life. 

Here the pastor needs to be cau- 
tious. Delicacy and sensitivity are 
called for. 

He may be tempted to proclaim 
with vital urgency what God has 
done and can do in redeeming 
human situations. But he needs to 
remember that such verbal com- 
munications disregard distortions 
in the consciousness of the sinner. 

Look for a moment at another 
clinic patient, Mr. Z. Before seek- 
ing help, this middle-aged man 
found himself increasingly at the 
mercy of alcohol. Despite business 
success he periodically drank ex- 
cessively, reducing his job and his 
ego to shambles. He had adulterous 
relationships over a long period of 
time and repeatedly came crawling 
back to his wife for the forgiveness 
she always extended for each new 
repentance, 

When he finally cried out for 
help and began to explore, with 
a pastoral counselor, the tangles of 
his inner emotions and _ attitudes, 
a pattern of deep insecurity 
emerged. He had an ambivalent at- 
titude of dependency and resent- 
ment toward his domineering wife. 
He had gone through a strong re- 
action against the religious witness 
of his father. 


As the counselor began to move 
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with him over the terrain of his 
innermost feelings, he could hear 
the haunting loneliness that comes 
from a godless environment. Wist- 
fully he longed for a savior. But 
he kept seeing God as a being with 
a big stick who thrashed a man 
when he stepped out of line for any 
reason. 

On this basis, Mr. Z felt utterly 
unacceptable. This religious per- 
ception stood across any direct 
verbal witness that the pastoral 
counselor might have given. Con- 
sequently, a deeper kind of procla- 
mation implied in the acceptance 
and understanding of this man by 
the pastor was called for. In other 
words, this had to be a subtle 
mediation of love and reconcilia- 
tion. 

Such an acting out of the pastor’s 
witness always takes time and in- 
finite patience. But God was able 
to utilize the pastor’s effort and 
speak to a man’s deep needs. God 
has become a living reality in Mr. 
Z’s life. He is not only sober but, 
more important, knows from his 
own experience God’s love and con- 
cern. A pastor who understood the 
heart of the pastoral task was the 
connecting link. 

Obviously, there is no unfailing 
technique in dealing with alco- 
holics. But there is the overwhelm- 
ing impact of a deep concern which 
creates the kind of healing climate 
in which such a person finally may 
face himself and his God and win 
the victory. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Having scouted six theological semi- 
naries for men with talents, this 
superintendent reports on some con- 

clusions he has reached. 


I Went in Search 


of Preachers 


By P. MALCOLM HAMMOND 


Recentty. I visited six semi- 
naries in search of preachers. | 
was looking for young preachers 
who would come out to Idaho or 
Oregon or Washington. More than 
30 men were interviewed at Boston, 
Yale, Union, Drew, Garrett, and 
lliff. And I have come to some 
conclusions. 

First, I noticed that most theo- 
logical students are less interested 
in high salaries than in challenging 
situations. They want jobs that 
have a future, a possibility for 
growth and development. They 
fear “static” or “frozen” circum- 
stances. 

And, come to think of it, why 
shouldn’t they? Have they not been 
taught how to move people, how 


P. Malcolm Hammond is superin- 
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to influence people, how to change 
people? It is frustrating to be 
trained in the art of transforming 
persons, only to find that they 
vigorously resist any transforma- 
tion. These young preachers have 
talked with men of experience; 
their guards are up. 

Here the district superintendent 
suffers a grievous temptation. If 
only he could say that all his points 
have a great future! The temptation 
is to oversell, to make statements 
that he hopes are true and might 
be, but for the truth of which he 
has no real assurance. In his desper- 
ate need of preachers, he can imag- 
ine all sorts of glorious futures that 
are not there at all. But he must 
be as objective as he can. 

Of course, the graduates who are 
easiest to bring back to the “home” 
conference are the men who went 
out from the same place. They 
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know what to expect. Most of them 
do not need the Greeley advice 
about going West; they are already 
sold on the advantages of the West. 
To most Atlantic seaboard men 
Boise, Ida., and the Klondike are 
psychologically —indistinguishable; 
they are equally forbidding too. 
There are many questions that 
seminarians have to ask: What is 
the parsonage like? Is it furnished? 
Are there sidewalks and paved 
streets? Are the schools good? Can 
I get music lessons for my children? 
How far is it to a good shopping 
center? What is the pension rate 
What is the minimum salary? 
Many western men do not realize 
how much an eastern boy and his 
wife may have to give up to come 
West. Not only will the family ties 
likely be left behind but also such 
opportunities as great plays, musi- 
cals, and lectures by professional 
people. These are few and far be- 
tween in our northwestern states, 
although there are many excellent 
high school and college programs. 
Are these seminary — students 
ready to take their places on con- 
ference boards and committees? Of 
course. I have never known one 
who was not. Down deep in every 
man’s heart there is a craving for 
“status.” He wants to be accepted. 
A man’s prominence on confer- 
ence boards tends to give a preacher 
some sense of satisfaction. Very 
soon he gets to the place where he 
ison so many boards that he would 


gladly sacrifice a little “status” to 
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get out of some responsibility. But 
the new man does not yet feel 
that and takes his full share of 
conference tasks—sometimes more 
than he should for his own good. 

One of the most interesting ques- 
tions about young ministers has to 
do with his call. It is also one of the 
most difficult to handle. It is dif- 
ficult because Methodism has al- 
ways refused to define closely the 
manner in which God calls his 
ministers. It has always been clear 
to Methodists that God calls some 
men one way and some another. 
Yet we have always insisted that 
before a man could be a minister, 
he had to be “called.” 

The district superintendent faces 
the reality of the call in this ques- 
tion, “How long will this man stay 
in the ministry?” Every church has 
plenty of problems. Usually, these 
problems are people. Or at least 
the problems appear in the lives 
and attitudes of people. This is 
complicated by the fact that the 
minister and his wife, no matter 
how consecrated, have problems 
within themselves. 

If all these problems become too 
overwhelming, will the minister 
stay and learn from his mistakes, 
will he earnestly pray to God for 
his divine guidance in solving the 
problems? Or will he just quit and 
find some other profession? 

The answer, couched in the tra- 
ditional phrase of Methodism, is 
this: it will depend on whether the 
minister was called. Or toestate it 
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Daily Bible Readings 


November-December 


Day Book Chapter 

28 Micah 6:6-8 
Thanksgiving 

29 Psalms 

30 Psalms 


Romans 
Advent Sunday 


90:1-17 
103:1-22 


James 
Genesis 
Psalms 
Psalms 
Matthew 
Ephesians 
Exodus 
Universal Bible Sunday 


139:1-24 
20:17-29 
4:1-32 
20:1-17 


22:15-40 
8:14.39 


Matthew 
Romans 
11 I Corinthians 
12 I John 
13 Matthew 
14 Matthew 
15 Matthew 
Sunday 


16 Matthew 

17 Matthew 

18 John 

19 Titus 

20 Isaiah 

21 Isaiah 

22 John 
Sunday 


23 Hebrews 
24 Matthew 
25. Matthew 
Christmas 
26 Matthew 
27 Acts 
28 Matthew 
29 Matthew 
Sunday 


30 Psalms 


31 Psalms 
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7:51-60 
23:1-22 


23:23-39 


another way, he will stay and grow 
in his ministry if his life is thor- 
oughly committed to the ministry 
of the Word, and there were never 
any real qualifications in his de- 
cision to enter the ministry. 

For these reasons we district su- 
perintendents do not usually in- 
quire into the circumstances of the 
call. We do inquire into the min- 
ister’s intentions. We want to know 
what he expects to do with his life. 

Some men leave the pastoral min- 
istry of The Methodist Church to 
go into the ministry of some other 
denomination, or into teaching, or 
into the chaplaincy in the military 
or in institutions, or into writing 
and editorial work, or into Red 
Cross, or other charitable organiza- 
tions. The Church makes a great 
contribution to our society in this 
and in many other such fashions. 

It would be a gross error to imply 
that all men who leave pastorates 
for some other type of work do so 
because they had no call, or be- 
cause they were unfaithful to their 
call. But how a man meets the 
difficulties of the pastorate depends 
largely on his call. 

Most of the men in our semi- 
naries have this deep commitment. 
Most of them are borrowing money 
to get the training required for the 
job. I have yet to talk to a man 
looking for a “soft spot” described 
in those words or any recognizable 
synonyms. If the Gospel of Christ 
is not spread abroad, it will not be 
because of inferior clergymen. 
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Church Administration 


HOW WE MADE A COMMUNITY 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


Reprinted from Town and Country 
Church (May, 1957) 


By LONNIE H. HASS 


RockLANE Christian Church, 
located in the open country a short 
distance from the village by that 
name in the metropolitan county 
of Indianapolis, Ind., had begun 
to feel the pressure of a city reach- 
ing into its community. After serv- 
ing an agricultural constituency 
exclusively for many generations, 
the congregation had begun to 
sense new opportunities and grow- 
ing responsibilities. In recent years 
capable leadership, both lay and 
ministerial, had begun to expand its 
service to the changing community. 

A community religious census, 
discussed at various times in pro- 
gram planning, was approved by 
the church board and implemented 
into its program. The census was 
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to be a part of a church life revival, 
a program for rural church develop- 
ment promoted by the national de- 
partment of Town and Country 
Church of the Disciples of Christ. 
I was called to direct the program. 

Preparation for the census ex- 
tended over a year’s time, with 
schedule for the project being set 
up six months in advance. Cor- 
respondence, telephone calls, con- 
ferences with the pastors, and 
meetings with the committees fol- 
lowed as plans developed. Two 
neighboring churches were invited 
to share in the census. 

The census information 
used included this information: 
occupation, length of residence, 
farm and home ownership, nation- 
ality, and race. These were designed 
to help the churches know and 
serve the people for whom they 
were responsible. 

Sunday afternoon was chosen for 
taking the census because visitors 
were more readily available and 
the people were more likely to be 
home to receive the visitors. Thirty 
people from the two co-operating 
churches met for lunch at the Rock- 
lane Christian Church, following 
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sheet 


Sunday morning services at church. 
The director gave instructions 
on making the calls, filling out the 
information cards, and completing 
the reports. Assignments of terri- 
tories were made by giving each 
team of two a small work map, 
with instructions to cover only the 
area of the map and to obtain a 
report on every family in the area. 
These maps had been prepared in 
advance by the committee. 

During a two-hour period in the 
afternoon the 30 visitors completed 
300 calls, covering 90 per cent of 
the population. After finishing their 
assignments, the teams returned to 
the church where they made their 
reports. 

On Monday, call-backs were com- 
pleted and a schedule of work was 
set up for analyzing the census 
materials. Under direction, local 
people did the analysis. The work 
was done mostly by the women of 
the parishes, since the men had to 
return to their employment. Work 
periods, were scheduled at 10- 
12, 2-4, and 7-9 on Monday and 
Tuesday, with the workers helping 
as their home responsibilities would 
permit. 

The first step taken in the analy- 
sis of the census materials was to 
separate all the non-church-related 
families and individuals. Workers 
who were experienced with the 
typewriter transferred the pertinent 
information about these people to 


cards. The cards were then filed 


for future evangelistic work and 
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the census sheets were returned to 
the general file. Over 200 people 
were found to have no church con- 
nection in the community. 

The tabulating of answers was 
the next procedure. The workers 
were arranged, three at each end of 
the tables that had been set up in 
a large room, and were given tally 
sheets listing in columns certain 
categories. One of the three read the 
answer from the census sheet, an- 
other tallied, and the third made 
a symbol on the census sheet so 
it would not be entered in this 
tally again. When one group had 
finished with the sheets, they were 
passed on to another group. 

As each tabulation was finished, 
one person was assigned the task 
of figuring the percentage of each 
column against the whole tally. 
These categories and the percent- 
ages were entered, in colors, on 
graphic charts, with headings, leg- 
ends, and instructions for reading. 
Charts were made for occupation, 
length of residence, farmhouse 
ownership, religious _ preference, 
and age groups. 


As A further step in the census 
analysis, maps of the community 
were drawn, showing where the 
people lived. Different colors were 
used for various churches, with 
white to indicate the residences of 
non-church-related people. Lines 
were drawn from the residences of 
those attending to the churches at- 
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tended. Another map was made, 
showing the direction traveled, for 
people who were employed outside 
the community. 

These charts and map were to 
be used later in study sessions with 
the church leadership. 

The concluding part of the cen- 
sus analysis was the dividing of the 
information sheets between the two 
co-operating churches, with mem- 
bership cards of churches in neigh- 
boring communities being mailed 
to each of them. The ministers de- 
cided upon a division of the non- 
church-related families, following 
preferences where indicated, so that 

each family or individual became 
the responsibility of some congrega- 
tion. These eventually became a 
part of the church’s evangelistic 
program, 

The occupation study showed 
that 33 per cent of the families were 
engaged in farming, while 41 per 
cent were employed in eo 
outside the community, mainly 
Indianapolis. There was little un- 
employment, and few people were 
living in retirement. The percent- 
age engaged in the professions was 
about normal, but the percentage 
engaged in local business was less 
than normal for a rural community. 

A problem often encountered in 
lringe communities is conflict be- 
tween the established rural culture 
and incoming urban influence. This 
did not seem to be an issue here. 

Many community studies, such 
as this one, show a heavy loss of 
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young people following high school 
graduation, leaving the rural com- 
munity continually drained of po- 
tential leadership. This was not so 
pronounced in the Rocklane com- 
munity. Many young people had 
remained at home, going to college 
or working in Indianapolis until 
marriage. The increase in popula- 
tion was coming from two sources: 
new people moving in and native 


young people establishing new 
homes and families. 
The length of residence study 


showed a pattern of development 


similar to other rural communities 
until after World War II. The 
census revealed that 34 per cent 
became residents between 1945 and 
1956; 6 per cent became residents 
in 1956. In other words, the most 
potential group for future develop- 
ment in the church program was 
that of the young adults. 

The age-group study indicated a 
high percentage of children among 
the population of the community. 
Although under the strong urban- 
izing influence of a large city, with 
its tendency toward fewer chil- 
dren, the township had maintained 
its rural characteristic of relatively 
large families. 

The Rocklane church seems to 
have anticipated some of the 
changes taking place. The present 
resident membership is 240; church 
school enrollment is 281; and the 
budget is $12,000. The Rocklane 
church maintains an aggressive 
program in all areas of church life. 
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Preaching 


Suggestions for preaching on the 
Sundays of Advent and the first 
Sunday of Christmastide. The color 
for Advent is violet or purple; for 
Christmas and Christmastide, white. 


ADVENT 


ApveEnt is a time for “theo- 


logical” sermons; for the meaning 
of Christmas is theological. How 
better to observe Advent than to 
explore the deeper meanings of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation? 

But these suggestions aim toward 
“practical” sermons, too. Here are 
themes for an Advent series on 
“Everyday Meanings of Christmas.” 
The over-all purpose of the series 
is to indicate the meaning of the 
Incarnation for our everyday life. 

Naturally, everything in the 
Order of Worship will be related 
to the Advent season. Unfortu- 
nately, we have only three Advent 
hymns in The Methodist Hymnal 
(83, 84, 85). Our liturgists say it is 
improper to sing Christmas hymns 
before Christmas. Most of us, pre- 
sumably, use them at least on what 
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is called Christmas Sunday. Your 
own taste and judgment will sug- 
gest other hymns which seem sat- 
isfactory for Advent. 

If you use the Responsive Read- 
ings, the ones indicated for these 
Sundays are certainly appropriate. 
If you use a collect, it should be 
one suitable to the season. If you 
do not normally use the Apostles’ 
Creed, why not use it during this 
special season of the Christian year, 
as a classic symbol of our faith? 

Commitment Day and Universal 
Bible Sunday fall within this sea- 
son. But if we are to observe Ad- 
vent, the Christian year might well 
be given priority with these other 
emphases worked in where possible. 


Incarnation and Our Religion. Decem- 
ber 1, First Sunday in Advent. ‘‘New 
wine . fresh wineskins.” Phil. 
255-11. 

CuristmMas means Incarnation. 
This doctrine will always have 
about it something that is finally 
inexpressible. Is your faith big 
enough to accept its mystery? 

Jesus said that when you have 
new wine you had better not try 
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to store it in old wineskins. The 
ferment will be so great as to split 
the old skins. If you have new wine, 
you'd better put it into new wine- 
skins. 

The new wine of the Christian 
gospel cannot be contained in the 
old forms of any other religion or 
philosophy. It requires new, ven- 
turesome expressions of faith. 

This sermon can show how the 
faith of the disciples developed, 
how it is expressed in New Testa- 
ment passages. Their faith split the 
old forms of Jewish unitarianism 
and Greek philosophy. In our own 
time, it represents mystery, too deep 
for words but evoking our response 
of love and commitment. 


Incarnation and Our Self. December 8, 
Second Sunday in Advent. ‘‘The 
Word became Flesh.”’ John 1:1-14. 
Wuen Gop wanted to make the 

supreme effort of his age-long at- 

tempt to help human creatures, he 
became as man among us. He be- 
came a real person like ourselves. 


¥ B 1. 
Special Days 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 24—Advent (the 

season of expectancy) 


Dec. 1—First Sunday 
Commitment Day 


in Advent; 


Dec. 8—Universal Bible Sunday 
Dec. 22—Sunday before Christmas 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day 


Dec. 25 to Jan. 5—Christmastide 
(the season of the Nativity) 

Dec. 31—New Year's Eve (Watch 
Night) 

Jan. 1—Festival of the Christening 
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This radical idea was resisted 
(and is still), but the Church has 
always insisted that Jesus was truly 
human and truly divine. Nowadays, 
we understand human personality 
as an organic union of body and 
mind or spirit. This is the kind of 
person God became. Several prac- 
tical implications are carried here: 

1. We can accept our bodies as 
essentially good. 

2. This good gift has been mis- 
erably abused. What God made 
good, we have corrupted. 

3. The call of the Christian life 
is to recover God’s original inten- 
tion for our life. He has made this 
incarnate Christ. So we present 
unto him our “bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable. . . .” 


Incarnation and Our Job. December 15, 
Third Sunday in Advent. ‘‘Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?’’ Luke 4:16-30. 


Wuen Gop decided to reveal 
himself in a human life, he chose 
the life of a man who worked with 
his hands, who earned his living 
by the sweat of his efforts by serv- 
ing his fellows. 

The mystery of life can bear em- 
phasis. In every realm of learning, 
when we press beyond the obvious 
to ask final questions, we are drawn 
to the border of mystery. It is not 
surprising that this should be true 
of our inquiries concerning God. 

But when God chose to reveal 
himself, it was in the life of a man 
who first won the respect of his 
associates by the quality of his daily 
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work. The historical facts are few, 
but might well be recounted. God’s 
appeal is to every man. 

This sheds a splendid light on the 
Protestant doctrine of vocation, that 
every man is called to serve God 
in his daily work. lf the Kingdom 
is to come in any present sense, it 
will be where our people work and 
live. This can be illustrated in many 
ways. And the point can be made 
that the God who once worked 
among men has respect for all hu- 
man service. The Incarnation puts 
a halo around our daily work. 


Incarnation and Our Family. December 
22, Fourth Sunday in Advent. ‘“‘The 
child grew and became strong.” 
(Read the Christmas story. ) 

Wuex Gop proposed to shape a 
unique personality, he chose the 
means that are available to all of 
us—a humble family. And _ this 
truth sheds a glorious light upon 
our life in our families. 

A very human interpretation of 
the birth of Jesus is appropriate. 
The only glimpse which we have 
into their family life is in Luke. 
The way in which Jesus confidently 
called God “Father” speaks elo- 
quently of his relations with his 
parents. 

The method which God used in 
the special instance of Jesus’ de- 
velopment is still the method he 
wishes to use in his continuing 
efforts to produce Christian persons 

-the family. The threats to present- 
day home life are great, but so are 
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the resources which are available, 
And the greatest of these is love! 

The God whose love impelled 
him to dwell among us can create 
within us the love through which 
he will lead children into the ma- 
turity of love. The Holy Family 
gives light and glory to all families, 


i 


Babies Grow Up. Dec. 29. Text: 
Matthew 8:19-20. Scripture: Mat- 
thew 8:14-34. Suggested hymns: 
266, 267, 268, Methodist Hymnal. 


GROWING up is never easy—cither 
for those who do the growing or 
those who are innocent by-standers. 
Everybody loves a growing boy 
except the folks who have to live 
with him. 

Always, when babies grow up 
they become troublesome. They get 
loose from apronstrings but get 
tangled in our heartstrings. It was 
so with Jesus. 

We may sing, “Sweet Lil’ Jesus 
Boy,” but shortly the complicating 
ethics and demands of this Jesus 
have us saying something else. His 
contemporary disciples said, “This 
is a hard saying;” his present-day 
followers say, “It’s beautiful ideal- 
ism, but we must be practical.” 

He healed people then; he over- 
comes fears, frustrations, and guilt 
complexes now. He stilled the 
tempest; he quiets the storms in 
men’s souls. He cast out devils; he 
still purges men of the devils ol 
hate, suspicion, deceit. 

The Babe of Bethlehem grew up! 
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Pastoral Care 


If your church is near a military 
base, here are usable ideas for you. 


Tue Methodist Church of 
Smyrna, Tenn., is one of those ac- 
tively engaged in a ministry to 
military personnel. This church 
functions in an extremely advan- 
tageous and really unique situation. 
Though a few of its members are 
stationed in the States and over- 
seas, Our greatest and immediate 
concern is with military personnel 
living and working practically on 
the doorstep of the church. 

The town of Smyrna is virtually 
a military-civilian composite. En- 
trance to Sewart Air Force Base, 
home of the 314th Troop Carrier 
Wing, is only one-half mile from 
the city limits. Approximately 5,000 
military and civil-service personnel 
work at the base and maintain 
homes in the community proper. 


Frank R. Snavely is pastor of the 
Methodist church in Smyrna, Tenn., 
and ]. Lester McGee serves the First 
— Church, Junction City, 

an. 
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Our Ministry 
to Military 
Personnel 









By FRANK R. SNAVELY 
and J. LESTER McGEE 


This situation is typical of the 
new military era. Smyrna was a 
community of approximately 1,500 
inhabitants fifteen miles from 
Nashville. The little town suddenly 
achieved prominence when the gov- 
ernment decided to build an Air 
Force base with personnel of 5,000 
men in the vicinity. Inevitably a 
revolutionary change took place in 
the social and religious life of the 
community. The population soon 
multiplied itself over and over 
again. 

The churches, were ill prepared 
for the change. Sanctuaries and 
Sunday school rooms were inade- 
quate. Attendance at church serv- 
ices doubled. Attendance at Sunday 
school and morning worship has 
increased 30 per cent in the last six 
months. Our new church school 
annex is already crowded. The 
town council is constantly wrestling 
with problems of sewerage, water, 
housing, and schooling. The com- 
munity has no choice, it must ad- 
just to the challenge. 

It is an overwhelming task to 
keep up with the new people ap- 
pearing in church every Sunday 
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morning. It would be impossible 
were it not for certain organiza- 
tional procedures. Fortunately, 
there is close co-operation between 
the community churches and the 
religious staff of the air base. 

Every incoming airman at Sewart 
is interviewed at the chaplain’s 
office. Two to three times a month 
the local ministerial association re- 
ceives a list of incoming personnel. 
It is encouraging to note that most 
of them belong to some church or 
at least have a preference. Many of 
them are married and have chil- 
dren. Our job is to contact them. 

And contact them we do— 
through the supervision of our 
local commission on membership 
and evangelism (whose chairman, 
by the way, is a master sergeant). 
The commission has divided the 
community into zones. Each zone 
has a captain, whose responsibility 
is to contact people moving into his 
area. Their names are secured from 
the chaplain’s list and distributed 
to the zone captains. The zone cap- 
tain makes a friendly visit, inviting 
the new family to attend our 
church. Later, I call at the home 
and counsel with the family about 
church membership or personal 
dedication to Christ. 

Another good medium which we 
utilize for contacting these people 
is a weekly mailing of church news. 
An informative and truly personal 
church paper is mimeographed 
every week and mailed to all 


church members or newcomers to 
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As the assistant church lay leader, 
Sergeant Joe Hudnall is active in his 
annual conference young adult affairs. n 





the community. Attention is called te 
to the various church functions and tr. 
to the contributions which military de 
families are making to the life of sth 
the church. yo 

Four times a year we produce a 3 
church magazine which advertises fes 
our seasonal programs of Christ- tir 
mas, Easter, summer revival, and har 
Thanksgiving. Last Christmas, for abc 
instance, we mailed this publication cou 
to 200 addresses not carried on our acti 
regular mailing list. h 

How does the church receive mili =} uni 
tary personnel into the membership ing 
and incorporate them into the life The 
of the church? Servicemen are clas- hor 
sified as being on permanent or The 
temporary duty at the base. We tizec 
regard them as one class—potential for t 


members. Some of them feel that TI 


they do not want to transfer their milit 
membership because they are on admi 
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A volunteer in a church landscaping 
project is Sergeant Ed Coffey, chair- 


man, the commission on evangelism. 





temporary duty status and will be 
transferred shortly. Because of the 
danger of spiritual indifference we 
stress this: “be a member where 
you are.” 

Many of these people are pro- 
fessional soldiers who plan to re- 
tire from the service. Some of them 
have a “wait until I retire” attitude 
about joining the church. They are 
counseled not to wait to become 
active members of the church. 

Most servicemen are eager to 

| unite with the local church. Secur- 
ing their membership is quite easy. 
They want the feeling of being at 
home wherever they are stationed. 
They want their children to be bap- 
tized. They seek spiritual guidance 
for themselves and their families. 
The church attempts to integrate 
military personnel into its life. On 
admission, they are presented with 
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a membership packet, containing 
Methodist beliefs, a pledge card, 
and other pamphlets. The pledge 
card seeks not only their regular 
giving but lists several church ac- 
tivities in which they might be in- 
terested, such as singing in the 
choir, secretarial work, visitation, 
or committee work. They are en- 
couraged to designate their par- 
ticular interests. 

As a result of incorporating them 
into the church, military personnel 
participate in our choir, official 
board, and the various committees. 
For example, Corporal Jerome 
Legan, single, and 21 years of age, 
sings in the choir and leads a 30- 
minute song-fest every Sunday eve- 
ning. Staff Sergeant Joe Hudnall is 
the assistant church lay leader, and 
two commissions have servicemen 
as their chairmen. 

Senior youth and young adult 
groups fill a special need of service- 
men due to their age levels. For 
this we have a young adult group 
meeting socially every Sunday eve- 
ning before the worship hour. 
There are also monthly Sunday 
school class parties in the homes of 
members. At Thanksgiving, we 
sponsor a turkey dinner for mili- 
tary personnel. We have discovered 
that these are not successfully at- 
tended unless the civilian member- 
ship is present. These people want 
to know and contact local people. 

The Board of Missions makes an 
annual gift of $500 to each church 
serving military bases. We use our 
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share of this money to promote 
our special activities. A part of it 
supplies the cost of the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. In the near future we 
plan to use some of this money 
to create a “quiet” room in the 
church school annex. The air base 
affords adequate recreation facili- 
ties, but soldiers need a place of 
retreat where they can read and 
hear good music. 

If you have a church like ours 
which is affliated with a military 
base, you may find the following 
suggestions beneficial : 

1. Emphasize a lively program 
of activities—social hours, lunch 
after church, picnics, and such. 

2. Contact with the servicemen 
should be made early. The names 
of personnel can usually be ob- 
tained through the chaplain’s office. 

3. Encourage laymen to go more 
io halfway in trying to make 
the servicemen and their families 
feel welcome. Take them home for 
dinner after church. 

4. Provide pastoral counseling 
and make tracts available treating 
moral problems, marriage, Chris- 
tian beliefs, and so on. 


JUNCTION CITY, KAN, a 
city of more than 17,000, is located 
two miles from Fort Riley, one of 
the nation’s oldest military installa- 
tions and the present home of the 
famous First Division of the U. S 
Army. The present population of 
the fort, including the military per- 
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sonnel and their families, is more 
than 20,000. 

First Methodist is the only Meth- 
odist church in the city. It has a 
membership of 1,300 members, but 
its afhliate membership and constit- 
uency make it comparable to a 
church twice its size. Since the serv- 
ice and the USO provide adequate 
social activities, our church has 
placed its main emphasis on an edu- 
cational religious program, our 
main interest anyway. 

The Sunday congregations are 
fairly equally divided between civil- 
ian and military. Recently, due to 
the large attendance, a second iden- 
tical morning service was begun. 
While military personnel on the 
post are encouraged to attend and 
support chapel programs, many of 
them prefer to come with their 
families to our church. 

The minister and laymen co- 
operate harmoniously with the 
chaplains. There are 14 Protestant 
chaplains stationed at Fort Riley. 
All military personnel who need 
counseling are urged to talk first 
with their respective chaplains, and 
members of their families are urged 
to do the same. 

Two programs planned and 
sponsored by our church have 
found wide acceptance by military 
personnel. Our “Life Problems 
Counseling Clinic” is conducted 
daily at the church from 9 to Il 
a.m. By appointment, the minister 
sees an average of 15 new persons 
each week, over half of whom are 
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military personnel or members of 
their families. The second program 
is an early Sunday morning radio 
broadcast called “Psycho- Religious 
Clinic.” Life situations are dis- 
cussed, and this is reported to be of 
wide interest to military personnel. 

The church has one young adult 
church school class, which includes 
military personnel and their wives. 
Called “The Clipper Class,” it pro- 
motes many types of religious and 
activities. Modern, well- 
staffed nurseries provide free baby 
care during all church activities, 
and during the past year over half 
of the babies were from military 
families. 


SC cial 


Visitors are recognized in the 
Sunday and are re- 
quested to give us their names. 
Copies of The Upper Room are 


mailed with a 


service each 


note to all visitors 
and newcomers each week. The as- 
sistant the minister visits all 
newcomers and visitors each week 


to 


and extends the welcome of our 
church. 
Each week the church secures 


from the chamber of commerce and 
from telephone and utility com- 
panies the names of all newcomers 
to the city. A “Welcome to Our 
Community” folder is mailed every 
new resident regardless of his 
church affiliation. 

Persons who intend to be in our 
community a year or longer are 
encouraged to join the church. 
Those on duty temporarily are of- 
fered affiliate membership. 
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A recent experimental Sunday 
evening lecture series on church- 


manship, attracted an average of 
250 persons, many of whom were 
military personnel and their fam- 
ilies. Plans are now under way for 
a series of once-a-week classes on 
“Christian fundamentals,” since 
many of the wives of these veteran 
servicemen are of foreign origin. 
Many lack even a basic knowledge 
of the Christian faith and espe- 
cially Protestantism. 

Other publicity devices used to 
inform people of and attract them 
to our church are: directional wel- 


come signs on highways and 
streets; weekly church ads and 


news items in local and Fort Riley 
newspapers; “go to church” trailers 
in all local table grace 
cards in all local restaurants and 
hotel dining rooms; copies of The 
Upper Room with First Method- 
ist stickers in all hotel and motel 
rooms in our vicinity, and in hos- 
pital and doctor’s offices. 

We maintain a monthly church 
newspaper which goes to all homes 
and weekly mailing service of 
promotional mi terials. Materials 
published by the Methodist Com- 
mission on Camp Activities are dis- 
tributed to military personnel. 

Funds for this ministry to mili- 
tary personnel come from two 
sources. The Camp Activities Fund, 
raised by the World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday offering, provides 
$1,000 annually and the balance 
comes from the local church budget. 
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Architecture & Building 


Sculpture in 
American 
Protestantism 


By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


Reprinted with photos from National 
Sculpture Review (Winter, 1956-57) 


Tue ARTS, as well as the 
Church, were divided by the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Many of the re- 
formers were suspicious of the 
power of the visual arts to stir the 
human heart. 

The founding fathers, steeped in 


John R. Scotford ts a church build- 
ing consultant and author of several 


books in that field. 
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Wood Carving: “Flight tity 


Puritanism before they left England 
for the New World, scorned the 
visual arts. And yet a curious thing 
happened then: they made their 
churches as plain as possible with 
great success, and then put on top 
of them the loveliest steeples that 
man has ever built. The beauty 
which was cast out the windows 
landed on the roof. Apparently 
these utterly nonfunctional and ex- 
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‘light ity” by Adlai S. Hardin 


pensive fingers pointing toward 

heaven satisfied some deep emo- 

tional need of the men who built 

them. And they might be defined 
1. form of sculpture. 

Several influences modified the 
American Protestant distrust of 
plastic art. 

Our fathers found an abundance 
of wood ready at hand and used 
it for everything from keeping 
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themselves warm to the adornment 
of their homes. They fell in love 
with wood. The first ray of beauty 
to get into their meeting houses was 
the grain of the wood in the panel- 
ing and the furniture. Many peo- 
ple today associate wood and 
worship and resist the suggestion 
that the golden oak organ 
would look better if it were painted 
white. 

Once, when trying to get a bit 
of color into a Wisconsin church 
by means of tapestry, I was told: 

“This is wood country; don’t talk 
to us about cloth.” 

Working with wood led almost 
inevitably to the carving of wood 
—an art which has been highly de- 
veloped in the Southern mountains. 
Here lies the opening wedge for 
sculpture in our churches. 

So far as quantity is concerned, 
there is more stone carving in the 
Episcopal cathedrals in New York 
City than anywhere else except 
Washington, D.C. An excellent 
figure of Christ by Ulric Ellerhusen 
and a lovely stone pulpit by Mal- 
vina Hoffman can be seen in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, de- 
signed by Goodhue Associates. St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, also de- 
signed by Goodhue, has sculpture 
of great beauty. 

Its portals, described as the best 
work of its kind in recent times, 
were the combined work of Herbert 
Adams, Phillip Martiny, Albert 
Stewart, Daniel Chester French, 
and Andrew O'Connor. Much of 


case 
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the interior sculpture—the pulpit, 
the lectern, and the altar—is the 
work of Lee Lawrie who also did 
the richly harmonious sculpture for 
St. Thomas’ Church. 

The Cathedral of Washington, 
designed by Philip Froman, uses 
stone sculpture to achieve a closer, 
more intimate relationship with the 
congregation, demonstrating that 
carved stone can be emotionally ef- 
fective as well as awe-inspiring. 

Protestants have often given their 
children a better chance to exer- 
cise their imaginations than they 
have allowed themselves. We sus- 
pect that they sometimes try out on 
the younger generation 
which they are not quite ready for 
themselves! Children’s own chapels 
point the way toward the future. 


practices 
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Wood figure: 
“Crucifixion” 
by Albert Stewart 


In Park Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is a glorious wood carving 
by Alois Lang, while in Second 
Church, West Newton, Mass., there 
are even carvings of stone in the 
children’s chapel. 

What is the future of sculpture 
in the Protestant churches? 

This hinges on the future de- 
velopment of church architecture. 
Of the billion dollars to be spent 
in religious construction during the 
year, about 60 per cent will be used 
for Protestant edifices. 

Much of these monies will be 
spent on the enlargement and ex- 
pansion of churches established 
only a few years ago under pressure 
of community expansion or sudden 
shift in population. It is during this 
“second go” within relatively new 
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churches that the desire for sculp- 
ture most clearly arises. By this 
time, too, funds are available. 

Chapels are often memorials 
given by an individual or family 
and this often permits a wider 
latitude in the use of the arts than 
might be possible if the congrega- 
tion were paying the bill. One such 
example is the chapel of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, where limestone 
figures of “Prayer” and of “Praise” 
by Wheeler Williams support the 
chancel beam. 

The high cost of handwork of 
any sort and the passing of the 
skilled craftsmen in stone and wood 
are contributing factors leading to 
greater simplicity in design. 

Yet man is never wholly satisfied 
with the starker forms of beauty. 
Along with his mountains he wants 
some trees. Decoration is almost 
inevitable in Protestant churches. 
But it must serve a purpose and 
integrate with the architecture of 
the building. 

We would urge that those in- 
terested in religious sculpture study 
church architecture, while the archi- 
tects themselves turn to the artists 
for help. Perhaps more than any 
other art, sculpture is structural. 
Its future depends upon its integra- 
tion into the fabric of the church. 


Clay model: 
“St. John the Divine” 
by John Angel 
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Preaching 


The Therapy 
of Silence 


HE BOOK, The 
Shocking Secret by 
Holly Roth, is one of 
those murder mys- 
teries one reads for 
relaxation. While it 
is an interesting 
book, it is scarcely profound. In 
only a few places does the author 
dig deeply into human experience. 

On one occasion the hero of the 
story, bent on unraveling the 
“shocking secret” and finding the 
girl he loves, enters a certain apart- 
ment looking for clues. While 
searching about, he finds the body 
of the middle-aged music teacher, 
who owned the apartment, hang- 
ing in the bathroom—a victim of 
murder. 

He calls the police, who naturally 
quiz him at great length. Then 
they order him to sit in the living 
room of the apartment while they 
make a routine check. 


i \ 








Frederick H. Haag, former pastor 
of First English Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Chicago, now lives 
in Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Health (Sept., 1956) 


A Sermon 


by FREDERICK H. HAAG 


It had been a hectic day. Finding 
the body had not been a nice ex- 
perience. Now, he discovers him- 
self sitting quietly alone, and the 
hero remarks, “the silence was 
therapy.” 

The psalmist, who wrote Be still, 
and know that I am God 
(Psalm 46:10) was indicating, not 
only our need to know God but 
our need to be still—quiet. 

All through the Scriptures, one 
finds silence prescribed for some 
of the basic ills of mankind. Jesus 
voices much the same wisdom 
when he says, Come to me, all who 
labor and are heavy laden, and 1 
will give you rest. 

It perhaps strikes us as strange 
that these words of wisdom, both 
from the mind of Jesus and the 
lips of the psalmist, should have 
been given so many hundreds of 
years ago. We tend to look back 
to the people of the past as slow, 
lethargic, negative individuals. But 
even so far back as the time of 
the psalmist, it was good advice 
—needed advice, Be still, and know 
that I am God. 
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If that kind of advice was needed 
two or three thousand years ago, 
we will agree that it is needed 
even more today. We Americans 
don’t know how to be quiet. In 
fact one might say that we are 
afraid to be quiet. We need radio 
and television programs blaring 
from morning till late at night to 
drown out our thoughts. 

We do somehow realize that we 
need to ease the tensions of our 
nervous lives, for we have devel- 
oped such devices as alcohol and 
aspirin, hobby and holiday, in an 
effort to relieve tensions. And yet 
the statistics that tell the story of 
broken minds show an appalling 
increase. We have tried most every- 
thing else except the therapy of 
silence. 

Most people today suffer from 
a kind of psychic “St. Vitus Dance.” 
We are victims of the rushing 
habit. Many are chronically rushed. 
Whenever you meet them, that is 
the first thing that impresses you 
about them; they are “simply 
rushed to death,” as they like to 
tell you. 

It makes one nervous simply to 
meet these high-strung individuals 
on the street. They are like steam 
engines with the governors off. 
They make a great fuss and fume, 
but they actually accomplish very 
little of lasting value. They keep 
their minds and bodies under a 
terrific strain. 

There are probably a number of 
reasons for that kind of life. Per- 
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haps we can sum it up and blame 
it on the times in which we live. 

But the days in which the psalm- 
ist wrote Be still, and know that | 
am God were equally hectic days. It 
was a time of cataclysm, of inhu- 
manity to man, much as we find in 
our world today. But the psalmist 
found the secret for rising above 
these exigencies of life, and he set 
down “the therapy of silence” as 
an adequate cure. 

The French philospher, Pascal, 
has written, “All the evils of life 
have fallen upon us because men 
will not sit alone quietly in a 
room.” 

God can scarcely make himself 
heard above the bustle and noise 
of our lives. We somehow close 
down the station on which we 
might hear him speaking to us; 
and we operate only our own little 
“ham” station, open on only one 
wave-length of our own concerns. 
And so we become increasingly 
insensitive and unreceptive to the 
voice of God. It is at that point 
that the psalmist tries to reach us 
with the warning: Be still, and 
know that I am God. 

These words of that ancient psy- 
chotherapist are still important to- 
day, for they were hammered out 
on the anvil of human experience. 

Psychiatrists today know, as the 
psalmist had discovered long ago, 
that religion is a mode of relaxa- 
tion of the highest value. They 
know that religion is a means of 
letting go the stress and tensions of 
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life and resigning oneself to an 
outside power; and when that hap- 
pens, religion sustains and supports 
the individual. They know that 
anyone can profitably occupy his 
mind with the contemplation of the 
universe and seek strength and 
solace in worshipful meditation— 
and that is religion. 

No wonder the essentially re- 
ligious therapy of silence prescribed 
by the ancient psalmist is the very 
same therapy prescribed by modern 
practicing psychiatrists in the medi- 
cal profession. 

One psychiatric writer has sug- 
gested that we ought to “give our 
minds a mental bath” every night 
before we attempt to go to sleep, 
that everything unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable, all jealousies and envies, 
every unkind thought and vengeful 
feeling, should be erased from the 
that we should go to bed 
with a “conscience void of offense 
toward God and man.” That's 
what the psalmist had in mind 


mind; 


when he said, Be still, and know 
that I am God. 
Another has written, “Perfect 


trust in a Supreme Being is one of 
the essential steps in the successful 
treatment and permanent deliver- 
ance from the bondage of neuroti- 
cism.” That’s what the psalmist had 
in mind when he said, Be still, and 
know that I am God. 

Someone has suggested that 
worry should be weaned by dogma 
and not by drugs. To be sure, 
prayer and worshipful meditation 
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are powerful and effectual worry- 
removers. Men and women who 
have learned to meditate and pray 
in child-like sincerity, and who 
have learned literally to talk to and 
commune with their own heavenly 
Father, are in possession of the 
great secret whereby they can cast 
all their care upon God, “knowing 
that he careth for us.” And that’s 
what the psalmist had in mind 
when he said, Be still, and know 
that I am God. 

Prime Minister Gladstone, when 
asked what kept him so serene and 
composed in the midst of his busy 
life, replied: “At the foot of my 
bed, where I can see it on retiring 
and on arising in the morning, are 
the words, Thou dost keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind 1s stayed 
on thee, because he trusts in thee. 

As one psychiatrist remarks: 
“There is good mental therapeutics 
in that old method called ‘the prac- 
tice of the presence of God.’” And 
that is but a modern way of saying, 
Be still, and know that I am God. 


B UT THE psalmist, like modern 
counterparts in the medical profes- 
sion, was quick to realize that relax- 
ation, while it may be the first step, 
is not the secret of health or re- 
ligion. It is not sufficient to “be 
still.” One must also know that 
God is God. 

Is it possible that at least part of 
our growing unhappiness in the 
world lies in the fact not only that 
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tensions grow but that, even when 
we are able to “be still,” we are not 
interested in knowing God? Is that 
why we still have strife, and why 
the large number of neurasthenics 
continues to increase? 

It is a hopeful sign that a grow- 
ing number of practicing psychia- 
trists are realizing that silence is 
not enough. It is too negative, im- 
passive. There must be a positive, 
active phase as well. 

One of them has written: “The 
direction of conscious or intellec- 
tual activities through conversation, 
discussion, study, and reading for 
the purpose of diverting the pa- 
tient’s mind from morbid preoc- 
cupations to healthy external in- 
terests, together with the recupera- 
tive value of relaxation and play, 
is a method of treatment all too 
often neglected.” 

Celsus, who was one of the 
ancient Greeks, suggested “that cul- 
tured persons be employed to read” 
to his patients. It is not sufficient to 
give our minds a mental bath every 
night. Our minds and spirits must 
also be fed. And if we are to make 
the most of the psalmist’s advice, 
then to our stillness we might well 
add Bible reading, prayer, and wor- 
ship. 

One psychiatrist says: “Nervous 
patients should practice perfect re- 
laxation from 15 minutes to half-an- 
hour, two or three times a day.” It 
would be futile for me, even with 
the backing of the psalmist and 
Jesus Christ and Paul, and a host of 
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modern psychiatrists, to suggest 
that much quietness in your life. 
I would not even presume to say, 
as some of my friends would say, 
“Keep an hour’s quiet time every 
morning before breakfast,” even 
though that would be a great help 
to all of us. 

But one suggestion we can make. 
The old Hebrew word “sabbath” 
comes from a root which means 
“stop doing what you are doing.” 
So, may I suggest that once a 
week, in addition to whatever time 
you now give to daily prayer and 
Bible reading, that you give your- 
self half an hour, if that is all you 
can spare, and be alone, quiet, 
silent, listening, and looking—that 
for that brief time you “stop doing 
what you are doing,” and be still 
and know that God is God. 

And in that time, perhaps God 
will say something to you that will 
make that half hour the supreme 
experience, not of a week, but even 
of a lifetime. 

The Prophet Elijah said nothing 
directly on this subject, but his life 
exemplified the words of the psalm- 
ist; and we too may have the 
strange and uplifting experience of 
Elijah. 

You remember he looked for 
God in the wind, the earthquake, 
and the fire and he found him not. 
But after the wind, earthquake and 
fire had gone by, then Elijah heard 
God “in the still small voice,” or as 
the Revised Standard Version puts 
it, “in the sound of gentle stillness.” 
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And, we have the example of 
Jesus himself. 
No doubt, Jesus was fond of his 
cousin, John the Baptist. You recall 
from the Gospel story that John 
was murdered, beheaded at the 
whim of an evil woman. The dis- 
ciples came and told Jesus, and 
what did he do? He didn’t sit 
down and talk to them. He did 
not preach them a sermon on the 
nature of suffering or the place of 
evil in the world. He simply said: 
Come away by yourselves to a 
lonely place, and rest a while. 
Again and again the Scripture 
says: He went up into the hills by 
himself to pray. When evening 
came, he was there alone. He dis- 
covered the secret of the psalmist’s 
therapy of silence. He knew what 





wrote for us to sing and remember: 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 

Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity, 

Interpreted by love! 


Yes, be still and know that God 
is God. Study to be quiet. Make 
time to listen, You may miss God 
in the wind, the storm, and the 
fire. You may be totally unaware 
of him in the trials and tribulations 
of life. But in the stillness he will 
come to you and be your Friend. 
And when that happens, no mat- 
ter how heavy laden you are, he 
will give you rest. No matter how 
depleted the physical and spiritual 
resources of your life. He will 






























John Greenleaf Whittier sensed and strengthen thine heart. 


CHANCE OR PROVIDENCE? 


Webster defines a hunch as “a strong intuitive impression that some- 
thing is going to happen.” My wife believes strongly in this, and often 
spoke of it. Her experiences confirmed her belief. 

Once she and a friend were together downtown in Los Angeles and 
started for home. Suddenly Mrs. Douglas felt that she should stop in a 
certain cafeteria and bade her friend go along. After she had gotten 
her food and was looking for a table, she noticed a Japanese woman | 
sitting alone. She went to that table, was seated, and in a friendly way 
engaged the woman in conversation. She learned that the woman was on 
a mission from Japan to the United States. 

After a friendly talk, the Japanese woman said, taking a card from 
her purse, “I have here the name of a woman in this city given me by 
a friend in Japan, who asked me to see her if possible. There is no street 
address, and I have been unable to find anyone who knows her. Can 
you help me?” Mrs. Douglas took the card and saw written there her 


own name! 
We could not help believing that here was Providence at work. For 


a chance meeting by these two women in a city of a million and a half 
is incredible—they must have been led to meet. 


—CraupE C. DoucLas 
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Pastor's Study 


Tue CHRISTIAN YEAR re- 
minds us of the life of Christ and 
the heritage of the Church. It also 
suggests the Christian’s obligation 
to the past as he works for the king- 
dom of God. 

There are two general and tra- 
ditional divisions of the Christian 
Year. Advent through Pentecost 
places emphasis upon God’s revela- 
tion through Christ. The second 
half of the church year, Trinity 
Sunday through the Sunday before 
Advent, centers around man’s re- 
sponse to God’s revelation. 

The more recent tendency is to 
divide the year at Pentecost Sunday 
instead of the following Sunday, 
which is Trinity. This division at 
Pentecost is really a return to the 
older custom that existed before 
Lutheran and Anglican usage. 

Here is an outline for the high 
points of each season: 

Advent begins on the Sunday 
Nov. 30, and continues 
through Christmas Eve. This is 
the season of expectancy. It is 
preparation for one of the great 


nearest 


Russell A. Huffman is pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Rochester, 


Minn. 
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The Christian Year 


A practical guide for the 
liturgical-minded church. 


By RUSSELL A. HUFFMAN 


facts of Christian faith: the birth 
of Jesus Christ. The liturgical color 
is purple. 

Bible Sunday is observed appro- 
priately in Advent. 

The next season is Christmas- 
tide. It begins with Christmas Day 
and continues through Epiphany 
Eve (Dec. 25 through Jan. 5). 

There are usually two Sundays, 
including one near Christmas and 
one near New Year’s. The liturgical 
color is white, to suggest the purity 
of Christ and the joy of his pres- 
ence. 

Holy Communion is appropriate 
in connection with Christmas Day, 
as it is also for New Year’s. 

The season of Epiphany follows. 
It is the season of the evangel, the 
time of light “showing forth” the 
Gospel. 

This season continues from the 
end of Christmastide to the begin- 
ning of Lent, unless you desire to 
observe the older tradition of “Pre- 
Lent,” which is the last three Sun- 
days before the beginning of Lent. 

Sometimes this season is called 
the time of “Christ’s manifestation 
to the Gentiles,” or the public 
revelation of Jesus, or Christ the 


Light of the World. The Festival of 
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Lights is sometimes observed at the 
beginning of the season. 

The color for Epiphany is usually 
white for the first two Sundays dur- 
ing the continued emphasis on the 
birth and early childhood of Jesus. 
Green is used for the rest of the 
season. It represents growth, life, 
and expansion, both of the life of 
Jesus and the Gospel throughout 
the world. 

If Pre-Lent is observed, the color 
is purple for the three Sundays be- 
fore Lent. 

During this time we have such 
special adaptations of the general 
theme as race relations, brother- 
hood, prayer, youth work, and stu- 
dent days. 

The Lenten season is the time 
of dedication, self-examination, re- 
evaluation, and renewal. It is some- 
times called Quadragesima, for the 
40 days of Lententide. It lasts from 
Ash Wednesday to the day before 
Easter—a period of 40 days, not 
counting Sundays. Thus, there are 
six Sundays in the Lenten period. 

Lent is probably the oldest season 
of the Christian calendar because 
Easter was really the first day to 
be remembered and observed by the 
early Christians. The 40 days of 
the season recall the 40 days of 
Christ’s temptation in the wilder- 
ness and the preparation for his 
ministry. It is for the Christian also 
a period of soul-searching and prep- 
aration for the great truths revealed 
by the Cross and Resurrection. 

The word “Lent” is associated 
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with the old word for spring or 
lengthening days. It is established 
by the date of Easter which, in 
turn, is established each year by the 
seasons of nature as related to the 
“moons.” This also appropriately 
suggests recurring life and growth, 
and thus life eternal. 

The liturgical color is purple— 
with the exception of Good Friday, 
when black is used. 

Within this period we have such 
special emphases as the World Day 
of Prayer, Week of Dedication, 
Family Sunday, Passion Sunday, 
Palm Sunday, and Holy Week. 

There are some who divide Lent 
with a sub-season of Passiontide 
comprising the last two weeks— 
Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, 
Holy Week, Maundy Thursday, 
and Good Friday—which brings to 
focus the last serious days of the 
life of our Lord. 

Eastertide is the season of victory, 
resurrection, and the risen Lord. 
Here are 40 days with five Sundays, 
unless you include Ascensiontide. 
In that case, you include both As- 
cension Day (40 days after Easter) 
and the following Sunday. 

The seasons on either side of 
Eastertide are, of course, dependent 
on the date of Easter. Because of 
the relation of Easter to the coming 
of spring, the date has been estab- 
lished as the Sunday following the 
first full moon after the vernal 
(spring) equinox. (This system has 
been used since 325 a.v. and the 
Council of Nicea.) Thus Easter 
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comes on the Sunday following the 
first full moon after March 21, 
an the date ranges between March 
22 and April 25. The color is white. 

Easter—“the first day of the 
week”—and the Jewish Sabbath 
were both observed by early Chris- 
tians. Gradually they preferred the 
observance of the day of Christ’s 
victory—The Son’s Day—to the 
Jewish Sabbath, so that every Sun- 
day is a “Little Easter” and Easter 
is the Sunday of Sundays, Great 
Sunday, Holy Sunday. 

This season will probably include 
such special emphases as Family 
Life Week, Mother’s Day, Festiv: il 
of the Christian Home, Hospital 
and Homes Sundays, Rural Life 
Sunday, and Children’s Day. 


Easter is the climax of the 
first half of the Christian Year, and 
the revelation of God to man! 

The expansion of the Kingdom, 
the Church, and the response to the 
Holy Spirit characterize the second 
great movement of the Christian 
Year. The period lasts from Pente- 
cost to the Sunday next before Ad- 
vent and Thanksgiving. 

The beginning date of this half 
varies between the older usage and 
the Lutheran and Anglican usage. 
The latter begins the second half 
of the Christian Year one week 
later, on Trinity Sunday, and title 
and number the following Sundays 
from Trinity Sunday. It is assumed 
by recent students that the older 
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form is preferable. Therefore, the 
following Sundays are named and 
numbered accordingly. 

If it is assumed that Pentecost is 
the “birthday of the Church” and 
that the second half of the Chris- 
tian Year is to emphasize the “Re- 
sponse of Man to God,” it seems 
proper to begin with Pentecost. 
Here God meets man with the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, consciously, 
into the lives of those in the Upper 
Room. 

The Whitsuntide season may be 


fittingly called “Pentecost Sea- 
son.” With the exception of the first 
Sunday, it is the same as “The 


Trinity Season.” It is the season of 
the Expanding Church, under the 
Holy Spirit, because of Man’s Re- 
sponse. The season lasts from 
Pentecost to the Festival of Christ 
the King (the last Sunday in 
August). 

The name “Whitsuntide” comes 
from the use of white robes by the 
converts who were baptized and re- 
ceived into the church on this Sun- 
day. The season was formerly only 
one week long, including Pente- 
cost Sunday and the week follow- 
ing. The name is now being 
generally adopted for the former 
Pentecost or Trinity season. 

The color should be red for 
Pentecost Sunday and other days 
of emphasis on the Holy Spirit. 
Green is the general color for 
most of the season. White is used 
by some on Trinity Sunday. 

This is the season of late spring 
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and summer. It is also the season of 
seedtime and harvest in the Chris- 
tian calendar. It speaks to us of 
the great heroes of faith and accom- 
plishments of the Church in the 
past, from Pentecost to the forming 
of the World Council of Churches, 
1900 years of the growth of the 
Church and Christianity. 

This season is a time of stress on 
churchmanship, biography, personal 
response to the Holy Spirit. 

The Kingdomtide season comes 
next. It is the season of the king- 
dom of God and the fulfillment of 
God’s purposes. 

From the Festival of Christ the 
King on the last Sunday in August, 
to the end of the Christian Year or 
the Sunday next before Advent, it 
is a period of about three months. 

The color is usually continued 
from the Whitsuntide season as 
green. However, it would seem ap- 
propriate also to use red, since red 
is the symbol of zeal, fervor, and 
atonement. 

Kingdomtide is the newest de- 
velopment of the Christian Year. 


It moves the observance of the 
Festival of Christ the King from 
the last Sunday in October (where 
the Roman Church, at least, ob- 
serves it) and places it on the last 
Sunday in August. 

The kingdom of God has been 
in the past notably absent from the 
creeds, observances, and emphasis 
of the churches—yet it was one of, 
if not the major, emphasis of our 
Lord. It is good, therefore, to con- 
clude the annual celebration of our 
faith in the Christian Year observ- 
ances by an emphasis on the fulfill- 
ment of the Gospel and redemption 
in the kingdom of God in society 
and in our hearts. 

In this period we have some ap- 
propriate special days—from Labor 
Day to Thanksgiving, with Chris- 
tian Education Week, World-Wide 
Communion, Laymen’s Sunday, 
Churchmen’s Week, Reformation 
Sunday, World Order Sunday, 
World Community Day, Steward- 
ship Day, and World Temperance 
Day. All of these have reference to 
our citizenship in the Kingdom. 


THE GOOD LIFE 


Ti IERE may be some who feel that, while worship may be very 
good for those who like it, what has all this got to do with 
ethical problems? The Christian answer, of course, is that wor- 
ship has everything to do with ethical behavior. The reason for the 
answer returns us at once to the doctrine of man. If man is wise 
enough and virtuous enough to solve his daily problems, then 
quite clearly man does not need God to help him, nor would man 
need to practice constant worship. But if man on his own is not 
able to achieve the Good Life, then he needs desperately the means 
of God’s power.—WI.1AM A. Spurrier in Guide to the Good Life 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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Church Administration 


By ROBERT O. SMITH 


Cuvurcu LEADERS have dis- 
covered that there are many values 
in registering church attendance 
regularly. Though some of the in- 
formation is obtainable in other 
ways, registration provides it more 
accurately and with much greater 
efhciency. At the same time, regis- 
tration obtains some information 
that is available only through reg- 
ular use of such a plan as this. 

What are some of the values of 
attendance registration? 

Up-to-date information for all 
church mailing and phone lists is 
provided. 

Attendance patterns are indicated 
(for instance, from these records it 
is possible for the minister to de- 
termine whether attendance drops 
on Communion Sundays and 
whether the same people are always 
absent). 

Information is obtained about 
those who need pastoral services. 

Visitors are encouraged to regis- 
ter since the entire congregation is 
involved in this providence. 

Prospective members are identi- 
fied. 

Robert O. Smith is associate pastor 
of First Methodist Church, Lodi, 
Calif. 
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Why Register Attendance? 





The minister, especially when he 
is new, is helped to identify the 
members of the congregation. 

Of equal importance to any of 
these is Paragraph 125 in the Dis- 
cipline. 

Registration of attendance regu- 
larly is the only way accurately to 
determine whether a member has 
been absent for two years. 

To get 100 per cent co-operation 
in registration, it should clearly be 
a part of the worship service. 

Place the registration in the order 
of worship in the bulletin. At the 
appropriate time have ushers pass 
out the attendance cards or pads. 
Allow a brief time for signing and, 
when all have registered, have them 
passed to the aisles. These may be 
collected by the ushers or left at 
the end of the pew until the wor- 
ship service is concluded. For com- 
plete accuracy, the ushers should 
also count the attendance. 

How should attendance registra- 
tion be followed up? 

Unless the congregation knows 
the church is going to use the in- 
formation it gets in this way, re- 
sistance is likely to build up against 
registration. One advantage of 
using cards that ask for certain 
types of information is that people 
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realize the needs of the church and 
how they may meet those needs. 

Some ways to follow up regis- 
tration are: visit persons indicating 
need for a pastoral call; mail wel- 
come letters to visitors and new- 
comers in the community; mail 
cards to absentees; and recognize 
perfect attendance. Prospects for 
church school membership are ob- 
tained in this way, and future goals 
may be set using the attendance 
records as a basis. 

Should every church register at- 
tendance? 

I believe they should. This does 
not necessarily mean that registra- 
tion cards or pads must be signed 
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Nore: Procure attendance registration 
cards at 50¢ per 100 from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.—Eps. 


by the worshipers. In a small con- 
gregation the minister, ushers, and 
a receptionist may be able to record 
those present. In larger churches, 
attendance secretaries may be en- 
listed to help. Only in the largest 
churches would it always be nec- 
essary for the worshipers, them- 
selves, to register each time. 

Does it help? 

Those who have used this system 
or one like it believe it does. One 
minister wrote me: “It is my con- 
viction that 40 percent of our new 
members each year are discovered 
through the information we get at 
registration.” 

It can be true in your church too. 
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The Nature and Mission of the 


Church, by Donald G. Miller. 
John Knox Press, 134 pp., $1.25 
(paper). 


Reviewer: Ray W. Racspauet, District 
Superintendent, Los Angeles Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, Calif. 


With a background of pastoral 
and teaching experience, Donald G. 
Miller has written a book that is 
both simple and scholarly on the 
nature of the Christian Church, its 
roots in the people of the Old Testa- 
ment, its message, its mission, its 
worship, and its basic unity. 

The author’s conception of the 
Church is biblically centered. The 
chapters are liberally sprinkled with 
textual references. The author sees 
the Church as the fellowship of 
“those to whom the risen Christ has 
given his Spirit,” and the “answer to 
the tragedy of man’s broken relation- 
ships.” 

I would argue with the author on 
his interpretacion of the pre-existence 
and second coming of Christ; but 
there is no disagreement with the 
deeper conception of the Church, 
which he lifts up. Only as we un- 
derstand the Church as “the Body of 
the living Christ” are we ever to get 
beyond the vain strivings of mild 
Christianity which so often charac- 
terize the institution we find on the 
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corner of Oak and Laurel in Every 
town. 

Miller is a clever writer. His in- 
troduction to the chapter on “The 
Form of the Church” is delightful 
as he ridicules those who say to 
their pastor, “I was with you in 
spirit last Sunday.” 

Laymen and ministers will find 
this book exceedingly readable. It 
will stimulate any reader to re- 
examine his concept of the Church. 


Christian Ethics, by Georgia Hark- 
ness. Abingdon Press, 240 pp., 
$3.75. 

Reviewer: T. Otto Natt, editor, Tut 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Shelves are full of books on Chris- 
tian ethics, but there is none quite 
like this. It was written because Dr. 
Harkness could not find any other 
that said exactly what she thinks 
needs to be said; she has done well. 

There are other books that started, 
as a book of ethics should—but many 
do not—with the revelation of the 
nature and will of God as this comes 
to us in Jesus Christ. There are others 
that are based on the recorded words 
and deeds of Jesus. And there are 
others—many others—that seek to ap- 
ply all this to contemporary problems 
of social ethics. But there has been 
lacking a book that would tie these 
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elements helpfully together, especially 
noting the meeting points of Christian 
ethics and Christian theology. 

Any Bible-based study of Christian 
ethics must take into account the dif- 
ferences between this present world 
and the world of the biblical writers, 
living in a small occupied territory of 
the known world, a small minority 
without political power or economic 
significance in a simple, leisurely, pre- 
scientific age. 

Yet, there were responsibilities sim- 
ilar to ours. There were temptations 
to sexual indulgence, acquisitiveness, 
factionalism. There was the will to 
power to be overcome, rights to be 
defended, duties to be undertaken. 
Through Dr. Harkness’ eyes we see 
these as timeless problems, and their 
biblical relevances as timely for us. 

Like us, the biblical writers had to 


live in two worlds at once. And they 
developed a joyous confidence “that 
transformed the little community 


from a mood of passive waiting to 
urgency in witness, fidelity in mutual 
service, and at least relative stead- 
fastness in the Christian virtues.” 

To these people Jesus gave an ethic 
that was largely personal and yet with 
profound social implications. As Dr. 
Harkness spells these out in terms of 
marriage and the home, economic and 
vocational life, race, state, war and 
peace, one gets the impression that she 
never gives way to imagination. She 
always insists, however, that the Gos- 
pel provides an adequate and indis- 
pensable guide to Christian action. 

As always, she writes clearly, 
forcefully, simply. She has remem- 
bered that “Christian ethics is every- 
body’s business, and not alone that of 
the professional moralist.” 
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Readings in Marriage Counseling, 
by Clark E. Vincent. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 500 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Jack ANDERSON, pastor, 
Southside Methodist Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


The minister has more opportu- 
nities to know the problems and dif_i- 
culties of the family than any other 
person in the community. In addition 
to contacts through the church school, 
parish visiting, and community activ- 
ities, he has people coming to him 
with their personal and family prob- 
lems. Ministers must do marriage 
counseling whether they will or no, 
and whether they do it skillfully or 
poorly. 

While this book with its 52 articles 
and authors was not written specifical- 
ly for the minister, it has informa- 
tion with which he should be famil- 
iar. It is broad in scope, often deep 
in insight, intimate in application, and 
has very little duplication. 

The first section, “Marriage Coun- 
seling as an Emerging Profession,” 
discusses the approach to the problems 
of family living by the doctor, pastor, 
psychiatrist, and the marriage coun- 
selor. Wayne Oates is the author of 
the one on the pastor as marriage 
counselor. A special section is given 

“Premarital Counseling” and an- 
other to “Counseling with Individ- 
uals, Couples, and Groups.” The 
problems of sex education, premarital 
relations, and sexual maladjustment 
are discussed frankly. 

Other sections should be especially 
helpful to a minister, whether he is 
just beginning in the field of coun- 
seling or is familiar with the tech- 
niques and problems of interpersonal 
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LOVE AND JUSTICE 


Selections from the Shorter Writings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, edited by D. B. Ros- 
ERTSON. Sixty-four selections illustrate 
the major themes of love and justice in 
Niebuhr’s social, political, and economic 
thought. Includes his views on American 
politics, foreign policy, socialized medi- 
cine, pacifism, segregation, and the hy- 
drogen bomb. $6.00 


THE GOSPEL 
FROM THE MOUNT 


By Jonn Wick Bowman and Rotanp 
W. Tarp. This new interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount reveals it as 
an integral part of the whole Bible mes- 
sage — as valid for Christian life today 
as it was in the time of Christ. $3.75 


MARK MEETS CHRIST 


By Franx WItson Price. This point- 
by-point comparison of Christianity vs. 
Communism offers the insight and un- 
derstanding that Christians must possess 
to defeat the Marxist philosophy. $3.50 


WHICH BOOKS 
BELONG IN THE BIBLE? 


A Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. 
Firson. This noted author, and member 
of the committee that prepared The 
Revised Standard Version of the Apoc- 
typha, now brings us an authoritative 
historical and theological explanation of 
why some books are included in our 
present Bible and some are not. $3.00 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER 


By Gans Litt te. Based on a series of 
sermons delivered by Dr. Little from the 
National Radio Pulpit, this helpful book 
shows how every Christian, regardless of 
denomination, may use “his God-given 
intellect” to discover God anew. $2.50 


Now at your bookstore 








relations. How a counselor handles 
cases, the guiding principles he uses, 
understanding and using himself in 
counseling, and short term counseling 
are some of the topics discussed. In 
many instances these are illustrative 
case histories. 

This book will go a long way in 
making ministers aware of the spe- 
cial problems involved, as well as 
giving specific information and tech- 
niques for handling them. The editor 
shows keen insight in the selections 
and a breadth of understanding 
his short introductions to the sections 
and articles. He has done his own 
profession, and all related disciplines, 
a real service in putting them together 
for publication. 


Confederate Morale and Church 
Propaganda, by James W. Silver. 
Confederate Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewer: R. L. Hunt, executive 
director of religion and public edu- 
cation, the National Council of 


Churches, New York, N.Y 


“As no other group, Southern 
clergymen were responsible for a state 
of mind which made secession possi- 
ble, and as no other group they sus- 
tained the people in their long, costly, 
and futile war for Southern independ- 
ence,” says this historian in an at- 
tempt to show what part religion 
played in bringing on secession and 
in promoting the war between the 
States. He sees the Church as a 
powerful social organization. There 
is no doubt in his mind that the 
Church was “the most powerful 
agency” in sustaining the morale of 


a hard-pressed people. 
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Separation of Church and State 
fared poorly in war time. Military 
leaders superintended religious affairs 
in occupied territory, replacing rebel 
with loyal pastors in various Protes- 
tant churches. Catholics also contrib- 
uted to the historian’s conclusions that 
“the Church in the South constituted 
the major resource of the Confederacy 
in the building and maintenance of 
civilian morale.” 

After an examination of over 100 
Confederate sermons, this historian 
writes: 

“A solemn ritual soon developed in 
the publication of Confederate sermons. 
On a Sunday afternoon a special com- 
mittee of prominent members from the 
congregation called unexpectedly at the 
parish house to inquire whether the min- 
ister would consent to have his message 
printed. Invariably he modestly pro. 
tested that his words were hardly 
worthy of such honor but that (after a 
few moments of proper indecision), if 
the committee really felt they might do 
the cause of God and the Confederacy 
some good, he would revise them and 
allow them to go to press.” 

Men fight better when they feel 
their arms have been blessed by God. 
Northerners and Southerners were 
given this assurance in the Civil War. 

This historian’s judgment “that 
the Church in the South constituted 
a major resource of the Confederacy 
in the building and maintenance of 
civilian morale” adds importance to 
the fact that churches with constit- 
uencies in the South are all on rec- 
ord as supporting the decision of the 
Supreme Court that racial segregation 
in the public schools is a violation of 
the right of the American citizen, 
as believing further that racial segrega- 
tion is not in accord with God’s will. 
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The Christian Idea of Education, 
edited by Edmund Fuller. Yale 
University Press, 265 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewer: Howarp Grimes, professor 
of Christian education, Perkins 


School of Theology, Dallas, Tex. 


An immensely stimulating book, 
its conclusions are somewhat disap- 
pointing. Concerned as it is with the 
relation of Christian faith to general 
education, it emerges with no crea- 
tive solution to the issues. But there 
is an exciting interchange of ideas. 

The one issue which runs through 
most of the contributions is the rela- 
tion of Greek culture and thought 
and the Judaeo-Christian tradition, or 
the relation of faith and reason. 

Father Pollard, an Episcopalian, 
calls for a return to the faith of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition set over 
against Greek humanism. Professor 
Harbison would illumine reason with 
faith. Father Murray, a Roman Cath- 
olic, reasserts the medieaval synthesis 
between faith and reason worked 
out by Thomas Aquinas. Reinhold 
Niebuhr recognizes these two sources 
of Western culture, neither of which 
we can deny, and tentatively calls 
for an effort to express the biblical 
faith in modern philosophical cate- 
gories. 

What those who favor some type 
of rapprochement between faith and 
reason inevitably come to is liberal 
education (that is, the classic hu- 
manities), with various ways of re- 
lating the Christian faith to the 
subjects taught. 

No one explores the possibilities 
of an educational philosophy and 
practice which takes into account 
existentialist modes of thinking. One 
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need not be an avowed existentialist 
to recognize that here is a modus 
operandi with fruitful possibilities for 
philosophy and practice in education. 

Alan Paton’s article, “The Person 
in Community,” while not discussing 
this issue directly, is the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution; namely, the 
recognition that the basic reality in 
education, as well as in life, is the 
relation of the person to community. 
Both his ideas and his style make his 
brief essay almost worth the price of 
the entire volume. 

Though most pastors are not di- 
rectly concerned with religion and 
education, the broader issues dis- 
cussed here are of tremendous import 
to all of us. The book is relevant and 
at times exciting. 


Toward a Christian Philosophy of 
Higher Education, John Paul von 
Grueningen, editor. The West- 
minster Press, 171 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: AuBREY ALSOBROOK, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Swains- 
boro, Ga. 


At a convocation at Jamestown 
College, in North Dakota, some 300 
delegates from 58 colleges, universi- 
ties, and seminaries sought to clarify 
the meaning of a Christian philos- 
ophy of education. This volume con- 
tains the substance of the addresses. 

The four parts of the book on 
theory, personality, method, and goals 
are fairly closely related, although 
some of the chapters stand as inde- 
pendent units. The addresses point 
up the decisive role of education in 
man’s destiny and the importance of 
a Christian philosophy of education. 

Christian colleges are the light- 
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Important new books to read and to give 


THE BOOK OF THE ACTS 
OF GOD 


Christian Scholarship Interprets the 
Bible, by G. Ernest Wright and 
Reginald H. Fuller. The contents of 
each of the books of the Bible (in- 
cluding the Apocrypha) are described 
historically and theologically. Form 
criticism, the study of the history of 
traditions, and new perspectives in 
archaeology and theological research 
are in a straightforward exposition, 
which can be read for a total view of 
the Bible and used as a guide in study. 
A book in the Christian Faith Series, 
edited by Reinhold Niebuhr. $4.95 


THE TWO CITIES 


A Study of God and Human Poli- 
tics, John A. Hutchison. To set the 
background for current political ac- 
tion, Dr. Hutchison traces the de- 
velopment of Western economic and 
political philosophies—from the an- 
cient Greeks and Hebrews to the pres- 
ent. In effect, the story of man’s at- 
tempt to apply Christian ethics to his 
society. A book in the Christian Faith 
Series, edited by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

$3.50 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


Joy Harington. This dramatic life 
of Christ is illustrated with 57 won- 
derful photographs taken on location 
in the Holy Land. “I do not know 
any book in the immense number I 
have read about the life of our Lord 
which makes Jesus live so vividly.”— 
The Rev. Leslie Weatherhead. $3.50 


GOD'S FOOL 


George N. Patterson. Relying com- 
pletely on God to “guide and pro- 
vide,” George N. Patterson, a young 
Scots engineer, gave away all he pos- 
sessed to follow a path that led to 
Tibet and Red China—to danger, ad- 
venture, and finally, to a total sur- 
render of his own will. A “record of 
intense Christian devotion and heroic 
endeavor.”’—Charles W. Ranson, Gen- 
eral Secretary, International Mission- 
ary Council. $3.50 


DETERMINED TO LIVE 


Brian Hession. The moving story of 
a minister’s battle with cancer and 
the new understanding he gained 
while on the threshold of death. Mr. 
Hession was told by specialists that 
he could not possibly live more than 
3 days. Today he is alive (more than 
3 years later) and actively working 
to help others afflicted with the same 
disease. An inspiring book, by a man 
of faith and courage. $3.50 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN 


A Study of the Atonement, William 
J. Wolf. “For a concise yet compre- 
hensive study of the atonement this 
reviewer knows no better book. It is 
scholarly but easy to read and under- 
stand; biblical, but with a keen in- 
sight into the relevancy of the Scrip- 
tures to the life of the man of today; 
evangelical, but with no narrow con- 
ception of what the gospel is and can 
do as the power of God unto salva- 
tion.”"—Emil E. Fischer in The 
Lutheran $3.75 


If your bookseller is unable to supply you, please order from 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. Dept. NCA, Garden City, New York 
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houses of the Church for human civil- 
ization—without them the corruption 
of paganism would be self-evident. 
With the current emphasis upon 
higher education this is a timely book 
for pastors and educators. 


Man’s Western Quest, the Prin- 
ciples of Civilization, by Denis de 
Rougemont; edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen. Harper & Bros., 197 pp., 
$3.00. 


Reviewer: GARLAND DownvuM, assoct- 
ate professor of history, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


A French Protestant theologian 
searches for fundamental grounds of 
agreement between the East and 
West. Unfortunately, this search is ob- 
scured by the author’s preoccupation 
with describing western civilization, 
especially its origins and its ills. I 
agree heartily with his insistence that 
we must examine both differences and 
similarities in this quest. 

The texture of a civilization, he 
postulates, comes from the basic at- 
titudes and options taken early in its 
genesis. The West, blessed with tech- 
nics, may tend more surely toward 
religion and culture in its emerging 
leisure—a leisure scorned in the West 
and treasured in the East; and the 
East, guided by our technics, may be- 
come more western. 

This book, for which I have re- 
spect but little enthusiasm, shows in 
unusual ways the remarkable effect of 
Christainity in molding our culture. 
It reveals Rougemont’s skill and learn- 
ing in deriving contemporary mean- 
ing from such controversies as the 
Docetist. 

The author tries to do too much in 
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a few pages. His style, suffering from 
compactness, does have its fine mo- 
ments, however. 

Although he has exceptional learn- 
ing and insights, both are marred at 
times by dogmatism and fuzzy focus; 
it is hard, example, to find what 
he means by the “western quest.” If 
you relish hard, compacted prose 
adorned with many informed state- 
ments from Arianism to atoms, with 
the total pattern cloudy, you might 
try Man’s Western Quest, one of 
Harper’s World Perspectives series. 


Free Will, Responsibility, and 
Grace, by Peter A. Bertocci. Abing- 
don Press, 110 pp., $2.00. 


Reviewer: Wir.t1am P._ To ttey, 
chancellor of Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


The depth and range of this small 
book is a measure of the seriousness of 
purpose with which faculties are fac- 
ing the question of the relationship 
of Christianity and higher education 
in the colleges. 

The substance of this volume was 
delivered as a series of four lectures at 
the faculty conference on Religion in 
Higher Education held under the aus- 
pices of the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S. and The Methodist Church, 
at Montreat, N.C., in the summer of 
1956. Bertocci is the Borden Parker 
Bowne professor of philosophy at 
Boston University. He maintains 
both the stature and philosophical po- 
sition of his predecessor, the late Ed- 
gar S. Brightman. 

The author sees man as a free co- 
creator with God, impelled by his 
sense of moral obligation (evidenced 
in experiences of “oughting”) toward 
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THE WAY TO BIBLICAL PREACHING 


Donald G. Miller. A “how-to” book on biblical preaching which 
clearly and vigorously relates modern currents of religious thinking 
to weekly sermon preparation. Nov. 4. $2.50 




















| §0 CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


Graham R. Hodges. Spiritual truths in simple terms, presented in 
down-to-earth, sprightly fashion. Each starts with fact or story from 
daily life and closes with a sharply-drawn application. Nov. 4. $1.75 


| SIGNS IN THE STORM 


Joseph Nemes. Moving, dramatic account of the rescue of a Hun- 
garian Christian from a Communist prison, effected through his faith 
in God. Nov. 4. $3 


MEET JOE ROSS 


Russell L. Dicks. The problems of a normal man and how they were 
solved through his conversations with the author, a nationally-known 
pastoral counselor. Nov. 4. $2.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL - 1958 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. 
Third in a series of annual helps on the International Sunday School 


Lessons. With many features not found in similar commentaries. 
“A learned and absorbing interpretation by outstanding Bible schol- 
ars.”——-WorRLD OUTLOOK $2.95 





Order from your bookstore 
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the best he knows. He pleads the case 
for more attention to the nature of the 
ideal personality and finds Jesus, 
Paul, Plato, and Aristotle in substan- 
tial agreement upon the ingredients of 
high-grade persons. Man’s relation to 
man and to God is characterized by 
“the responsible insecurity of love.” 
By a fresh path he arrives at Royce’s 
position of man’s obligation to 
strengthen the great community of 
persons. 

In his discussion of free will, fruit- 
ful distinction is made between “will 
agency” and “will power.” “Will 
agency is free initiative; will power 
is the measure of control determined 
by its interplay with other factors in 
the total choice situation.” This is 
followed in the same chapter by an 
equally perceptive distinction between 
anxiety and guilt with the observation 
that, “Job, though anxious, did not 
feel guilty, simply because he had 
not disobeyed what he thought was 
God’s will.” 

Following the lead of C. I. Lewis’ 
The Ground and Nature of the Right 
(Columbia, $2.50), he focuses sharply 
on the basic moral responsibility of 
all persons whom he observes, “For 
whether a man is willing to think 
with full respect for all the available 
facts rather than simply to justify his 
own conviction, is his first and basic 
moral test.” University and college 
faculties should be particularly aware 
of this. 

The brevity of the volume does not 
permit the full development of these 
tremendously vital themes. However, 
Bertocci has sketched their outlines 
clearly and has pointed courageously 
toward answers shaped with intellec- 
tual integrity. 
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and Theology, 

Davis. Philosophical 

$3.75. 

Reviewer: Rarpu §S. Rosinson, pas- 
tor, McMasters Methodist Church, 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 


“What is a baseball?” Davis asks 
of the scientific searcher for facts. 

The scientist replies, “A baseball 
is a small, hard, round sphere about 
three and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, covered with two pieces of 
horsehide expertly stitched together.” 

“But what does a baseball mean? 

The scientist need not care. Yet 
every boy could answer, “A baseball 
means a game between two teams 
of nine players each, coaches, com- 
_— ball park, spectators. a 

Likewise, the questions that peo- 
ple ask in every generation are not 
only “What is Christianity?” but 
also “What does Christianity mean?” 
This Rudolf Bultmann attempts to 
answer so that Christianity of our day 
may mean transformed lives. 

Probably no name, with the excep- 
tion of Barth, has been bandied about 
more than that of Bultmann. George 
W. Davis enters into an understand- 
ing of Bultmann’s theology with en- 
thusiasm and appreciation. Davis and 
Bultmann would point out that to 
understand a man or to find a truth, 
one cannot use the time honored 
“subject-object view of history” 
with the subject here and the person 
there for review and retrospect. The 
existentialist insists that when a per- 
son or history is existentially grasped, 
they must “flow into and through us 
and not merely by us.” 

Davis points out that Bultmann’s 
great contribution is his desire to 


Existentialism 
by George W. 
Library, 82 pp., 
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give meaning to and understanding 
of the heart of the Gospel truth. 
For instance, where can we find a 
better definition of myth than this: 
“In its basic religious meaning, myth 
is a statement in terms comprehensi- 
ble to this world of the impingement 
upon, and action in, the earth, of 
powers of the other world”? 

To be grasped by this book in 
heart, in mind, in soul, and in self 
is to experience again the exciting 
good news of redemption. 


Texts and Themes for the Chris- 
tian Year, by Paul E. Holdcraft. 
Abingdon Press, 96 pp.; paper, 90 
cents. 


Reviewer: Daviy L. Taytor, pastor, 


First Methodist Church, Roscoe, Ill. 


One would wish ministers could 
live at once so deeply within the Scrip- 
tures and within the life problems of 
their parishioners that appropriate 
texts and titles would spring com- 
mandingly from spiritual impulse. 
But Sundays come with “alarming 
regularity,” as Methodist Editor W. E. 
Gratz used to say; and, human nature 
being what it is, ministers who need 
only a bare suggestion in order to “get 
going” will find this little booklet, 
with its more than 700 texts and sev- 
eral titles for each text, well worth 
the moderate price. 

The texts and titles—of various 
worth depending on taste—are ar- 
ranged according to the church year, 
with a section for special Sundays of 
nonecclesiastical origin. There is also 
an introduction regarding the year 
itself. All except four books of the 
Bible are represented by at least one 
text. 
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Your Neighbor Celebrates, by 
Arthur Gilbert and Oscar Tarcov, 
Friendly House Publishers, 118 pp., 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Frep R. Zepp, managing 
editor, TOGETHER. 


Here is a highly informative book 
through which runs one theme: the 
brotherhood of man. Its aim is to 
explain to Christians the traditions 
and significance of Jewish worship 
and Jewish holidays. The authors do 
this in layman’s language, aided by 
a great number of outstanding photo- 
graphs of worshipers, synagogues, and 
holy articles. 

Repeatedly, Gilbert and 
trace the many parallels which exist 
between what the Christian is famil- 
iar with in his own worship and 
what he now is meeting in Jewish 
ritual. Helpfully, biblical verses on 
which Jewish observances are based 
are quoted fully. The concluding 
sections of this interesting little 
volume cover briefly a wide assort- 
ment of subjects such as the proper 
pronunciation of Hebrew sounds and 
a factual explanation of the differ- 
similarities among the 
Judaism—orthodox, re- 
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ences and 
branches of 
form, and conservative. 

Perhaps the central theme is best 
summed up in a section on “The 
Church and the Synagogue.” The au- 
thors state succintly their belief: 
“... in all faiths there is a devotion 
to God and a desire to live in har- 
mony with his ways. Through knowl- 
edge of other faiths, we learn to re- 
spect differences and strengthen our 
own respective faiths. . . . “God hears 
prayers in many tongues, and they are 
all sweet in his ears.’” 
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it ought to be in 
EVERY Christian home 


. » « guiding—inspiring—entertaining parents 
who seek to build a Christian home and to 
bring up their children in the Christian 
Way. Truly, Christianity begins at home 
. in today’s home lies the future. 
Through the pages of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME, the guidance, the wis- 
dom and the experience of educators, ' 
counselors, clergymen and other 
parents are brought to those going 
about the task of making a home 
and bringing up a family. Every 
home needs THE CHRISTIAN 
HOME every month! 
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BRIEFLY NOTED... 


Cross and Crisis in Japan, by 
Charles W. Iglehart. Friendship 
Press, 166 pp., $2.50, cloth; $1.25, 


paper. 


What are the churches of the new 
Japan like? How do they differ from 
churches in America? Are they weak 
or strong? What relations do Ameri- 
can Christians have to them? What 
of the churches’ work in non-Chris- 
tian neighborhoods? How does the 
Christian Church work with the deep- 
ly embedded religious and philosophi- 
cal practices which still exist? 

These questions are all answered 
here in the thrilling language (with 
pictures of moons and mountains and 
lotus blossoms) of a missionary who 
has come to love the people. 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race 
Relations, by Benjamin E. Mays. 
Friendship Press, 84 pp., $1.50, 
cloth; $1, paper. 


Starting with the nature of God and 
man, this clearly reasoned book 
progresses to the New Testament af- 
firmation that love of God and love 
of man are inseparable. Its suggested 
solutions to the race problem can be 
applied by the Christian Church only. 


Going His Way, by Melvin E. 
Wheatley, Jr. Revell, 155 pp., $2.50. 


Intimate, inspiring, reverent wres- 
tling with the big problems that 
emerge in the little everyday matters 
of every life. The preacher uses spe- 
cific incidents in the life of Jesus to 
point the way. 
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Yearbook of American Churches 








for 1958, edited by Benson Y, 
Landis. National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 
323 pp., $5. 


Careful editing and _ scrupulous 
collating of the most timely and re- 
liable facts make this, by all odds, the 
best book of church figures. There is 
much information for more than 260 
religious bodies. 


You Have Met Christ, by David 
Wesley Soper. Westminster Press, 


142 pp., $2.50. 


Christ’s contemporary presence is 
seen on every page. It is described in 
three dimensions that indicate the 
three parts of the book—the self, the 
self and the State, the self and the 
Church. 


World Religions, by Benson Y. 
Landis. Dutton, 158 pp., $2.95. 


For a quick, ready-to-tap source of 
information on the religions across 
the face of the globe—all of it—this 
book is hard to beat. Thumbnail 
sketches of the chief religions are 
brief, but fair. 


Sermons from Job, by Clovis G. 
Chappell. Abingdon Press, 158 pp., 
$2.00. 


“Why do good men suffer?” is a 
modern question in every age. 
Neither Job nor the author came to 
fixed conclusions, but in these 15 
sermons, some of life’s serious and 
lighter experiences are discussed; such 
as slander, impatience, suffering, 
laughter, finding God. 
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Help Support a Missionary in 
lands of Witness and Decision 


In the last few years hundreds of 
millions have won political freedom. 
Hundreds of millions have lost their 
freedom to Communist tyranny. 
Christian faith has never confronted 
greater dangers or greater 
opportunities. The past fifty years 
have seen more souls won to 
Christ and more Christians martyred 
than in any full century before. * 


Methodism Meets a World Challenge 


Four countries where needs are pressing have been designated Lands 

of Decision. Please pray that their people may come to a saving knowledge 

of our Lord Jesus Christ. Volunteer for missionary service or influence a young 
person to do so. Make a “Lands of Decision”? Advance Special gift. Start 

a study group by using the book illustrated. 


BELGIAN CONGO—The speed of change in Africa is almost unbelievable. 
Less than 80 years ago Stanley made the first trip of any Christian across the 
Congo Basin, nearly as large as Eastern United States. Today every ninth 
person is a member of the Christian church, but the Crescent of Islam and 
the Hammer and Sickle of Communism are challenging the Cross of Christ. 
What will the Congo choose? 

BOLIVIA—Called Methodism’s most beautiful and most difficult mission 
field. Only during the last 50 years has opportunity been given to preach 
the Gospel according to the Protestant tradition. Until 1906 the penalty of 
doing so was death. Now Bolivia presents one of our brightest oppor- 
tunities. The church has doubled in membership within four years. Keep 
it geowing and spreading. 

SARAWAK—For long years the head-hunting Ibans, the “Wild Men 

























































of Borneo,”’ were inaccessible to missionaries. Being forced into new 110 
patterns of living they have turned to the Methodist missionaries Pages 
along the river, wanting to learn about “the Jesus God.” In three only 
years more than 2000 have been baptized, including some of their 50¢ 


leading chiefs. Countless villages are pleading ‘ > 2 per copy 
for missionaries. Do not fail this important pS oe a a oe ae eee —_— - 


corner of the world. Board of Missions of The Methodist Church 


KOREA— War has shaken the life of every 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. (Study Book Office 4) 
Korean. Half a century of missionary witness Gentlemen: 


has produced a strong Korean church. Put a Enclosed is $ Please send me. 
Methodist pastor in any village and the next 
morning he will have a congregation. No 
wonder Methodism has grown from 45,000 to 
35,000 members since the war. The next ten 
years may decide if the Christian church will 
have won a most strategic victory on the 
mainland of Asia. 


Mail the Coupon Today 
Board of Missions of 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


130 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


number 


copies of book “Lands of Witness and Decision.’’ 


0 Please send__wtt_____adult leader’s guide(s) 

at 15c. (copy free with 5 or more books.) 

0 Please send free literature telling how to form a 
Study Group and describing the “‘Call to Witness | 
and Decision,” keynote of the Quadrennium. 
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Designed to fill your need—to instruct Board Members 
about the relationship of their job to the church 















The Work of the Official Board is a pamphlet designed both to inspire Official Board 
Members of the Local Church and to inform them about their important job. It was 
written by Dr. Ray Ragsdale, a West Coast District Superintendent, with editorial assist- 
ance from the Board of Lay Activities, Board of Evangelism, Board of Education, and 
Board of Missions. 

This 48-page booklet, appealing in style and illustrated with line drawings, will hold 
the interest of the men and women of your Official Board. As they read it and learn 
more of what is expected of them, you will find increased efficiency in the running of 
your church. 

Place your order now. Be sure to get enough for every member of your Official 
Board to have his own copy—with an extra supply for new members! (AP) 


s | 
per copy Op postpaid | 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House | 


Please order from House serving you 


Q 
Baltimore 3 ©@ Chicago 11 * Cincinnati 2 e Dallas 1 C 
Detroit 1 ©@ Kansas City 6 © Nashville 2 ©@ New York 11 I 
Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 © Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 ( 


Shop at our Coeeeey BOOK STORES in these cities: | 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. ¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. : 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. t 
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Nor LONG AGO a preacher was 
heard to say, “How can I prepare my- 
self to preach when I work away all 
day and come home to this?” The 
“this” was the normal home life of 
three very healthy children at play. 

“If you’ve ever tried to keep the 
children quiet while daddy studies, or 
if you've had to answer the phone 
six or seven times a day before baby 
sister Was even two weeks old,” writes 
Mrs. Lillian D. Gardner of James- 
town, Tennessee, “I think you will 
agree that a preacher-husband does 
need a study.” 

He needs a study for his own con- 
venience and where he can meet and 
counsel with parishioners, and where 
he can retreat for needed quiet. 

Mrs. Gardner writes out of grati- 
tude for her husband’s new study, 
rather than enumerating the incon- 
veniences suffered through their seven 
years without this necessary accom- 
modation. 

Her suggestions for overcoming the 
absence of such a room are worth 
considering. She commences, quite 
practically, with the seminary student. 
She suggests that he use the seminary 
library as a good place to prepare 
those first sermons. It offers the ad- 
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vantage of quiet plus a wealth of ref- 
erence material in easy reach! 

The average church has at least one 
small room that could be heated with 
a unit heater. Why not adapt this to 
use as a study? 

The local preacher might “borrow” 
the study at the church in town for a 
few hours each week. Or if there is 
just no other way, a room upstairs in 
the parsonage, or at least away from 
the area where the family spends 
most of its time, might be converted 
into a study. 

Aside from the evident reasons for 
a preacher having need of such a 
room, there is the matter of home dis- 
cipline which is affected directly when 
father “leaves” for work at a regular 
hour each morning. The leaving may 
be simply a matter of stepping into 
another room; or it may mean leaving 
the house altogether. The important 
fact is that mother can then proceed 
with her work for the day. 

This doesn’t mean in any sense that 
a preacher’s wife doesn’t want her 
husband around the parsonage. In- 
deed, she’d like to see a great deal 
more of him than their busy life per- 
mits. 

It does mean that both lives run 
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on a more even keel if both the home- 
maker and the preacher can go their 
separate ways to accomplish the day’s 
chores. The buzz of the vacuum 
cleaner is just as worrisome to the 
wife, who knows that her husband 
is annoyed and interrupted in his 
thinking. 

It's worth a little ingenious plan- 
ning and arranging to relieve the 
pressure of church business on par- 
sonage family life. 


ALONG this same line, it is often 
just as easy to be a resource person for 
the church women as it is to be an 
activity person. Many times we can 
suggest source material to a person 
desperately casting about for a pro- 
gram idea or a speaker, and thus we 
adroitly avoid being overworked by 
too often assuming program respon- 
sibility. 

There’s many a call for book re- 
views at this season of the year. Some 
we must give ourselves, others we can 
suggest to church women by having 
at hand a few interesting and signifi- 
cant titles. 

One good book for such purposes 
is The Small Woman, by Alan 
Burgess (E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.95). 
It’s the inspiring story of a young 
English girl who went on her own 
as a missionary to China. Written in a 
simple, straightforward manner, you'll 
be astounded at her report of leading 
100 orphan children across the moun- 
tains to safety following the Japanese 
invasion in the mid-30’s. 

Another type request soon to be 
heard on all sides is the plea for spe- 
cial helps for the Christmas program 
in church and Sunday school. 

You'll be glad to learn, as we were, 
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that the famous collection of Christ- 
mas essays, prayers, and stories by 
Henry Van Dyke is being reissued. 
Titled The Spirit of Christmas 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), this 
little volume contains a wealth of pro- 
gram helps for you and the women 
in your church. 

Sull another we think you'll find 
very good is A Christmas Dramatic 
Book, by George H. Holroyd (St. 
Martin’s Press, $2.00). This is an 
anthology of poems, plays, and other 
dramatic material with a Christmas 
sentiment. 


Mrs. MARY CUNNINGHAM of 
Rock Hill, S.C., must have taken pen 
in hand the moment she finished 
reading our September page. She said 
she was anxious to share one of her 
ideas for making a new parsonage feel 
homelike “in a hurry.” 

Mrs. Cunningam relates that in 20 
years of moving around they have 
either bought or received as gifts a 
lovely collection of bric-a-brac, vases, 
lamps, and pictures. She says, “I care- 
fully pack these in well-marked boxes, 
and as soon as we arrive at a new 
location I choose the proper places 
to put our brass candlesticks from 
England, the Victorian lamp . . . the 
purple glass urns, a Dresden cracker 
box . and soon the children are 
saying, ‘it already looks like our 
house.” 

Several other readers have voiced a 
plea for uniform practices between 
conferences, stating that they spent 
years accumulating furnishings, only 
to be moved into an area where the 
parsonages are furnished completely. 
Such a situation compounds the diff- 
culties of moving—MarTHA 
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Weaknesses, Yes, but National Council Measures Up 


Prominent Methodist leaders are 
unanimous in their belief that the 
National Council of Churches is 
“fulfilling the hopes envisaged by the 
denominations that constituted it 
seven years ago.” That is the finding 
of a survey by THe New CuristT1AN 
ApvocaTE among Methodists. whom 
the General Conference named to the 
council’s general board. 

The survey points out that most 
Methodists have confidence in the 
work of the council, even though 
there is some distance to go in 
achieving everything forecast in 1950. 
The council’s triennial general assem- 
bly will be held in St. Louis, Dec. 1-6. 
(see story on page 100). 

As Dr. Guy Tetirick, Tulsa Coun- 
cil of Churches, observes: the weak- 
nesses of the council are “much the 
same as (those of) the churches.” 

“IT have felt,’ Tetirick explains, 
“that we were ‘on the way,’ but not 
quite certain of the . . . destination.” 

Two most common complaints 
seem to be the tendency toward “too 
much centralization” and toward the 
presence of “too many secretaries and 
church officials and too few laymen 
and ministers.” A few criticize the 
council as being too expensive, but 
most incline toward the belief that the 
council needs more power if it is to 
do its best work. 
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The Rev. Harold A. Bosley, First 
Church, Evanston, Ill., points out: “It 
is harder for some denominations to 
co-operate (with the council) than it 
is for others.” 

Mrs. Frank G. Brooks, past presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, says: “Yes, there are 
weaknesses. The general board is in- 
creasingly becoming a ‘rubber stamp’ 
for decisions made by the staff or de- 
partments of the National Council. 
Participation in discussion in the gen- 
eral board is limited.” 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Wash- 
ington Area, warns that the council 
must “struggle to save itself from the 
control of a small group of economic 
reactionaries who thought the council 
could be bought and who, upon find- 
ing it was not for sale, have sought 
to withdraw the support necessary for 
its maintenance.” He cautions that the 
council must “rely upon the churches 
which constitute it for its support.” 

“At times,” comments Dr. Tetirick, 
“too much ‘speaking for the millions’ 
in the member churches (is accom- 
plished ).” 

One possible solution was suggested 
by the Rev. James K. Mathews, of the 
Board of Missions: 

“Now, after seven years, reorgant- 
zation could probably be effected. 


Secretaries have resisted in an amaz- 
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ing degree the almost irresistible 
tendency to the bureaucratic mind. 
The council should persist in efforts 
toward decentralizing its activities as 
much as possible.” 

The Rev. Paul D. Womeldorf, 
South Central Jurisdiction, recom- 
mends “a plan to hear more from the 
feld in areas of local church work.” 

Asked for the greatest contribution 
made by the council, Methodist 
leaders point most strongly to the 
council’s ability to speak “through a 
single source” for all Protestant faiths, 
particularly in Washington. Second 
greatest contribution, they say, is the 
council’s service as a “clearing house” 
for Protestant problems. 


The “most pressing need” of the 
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churches, through the council, in the 
next three years seems to include the 
same ingredients which have been 
listed as the council’s most outstand- 
ing contribution—a single, clear voice 
for all Protestantism and a meeting 
place for discussion of problems. 

“I believe that someone needs to 
rethink the question of the function 
of an ecumenical movement,” com- 
ments Bishop Marshall R. Reed, 
Michigan Area. “I cannot believe that 
it is the business of the Council of 
Churches, whether on a local, state, 
or national scale, to duplicate what 
the denominations are already do- 
ME ss. 0 

“I believe it is the function of the 
council to establish a philosophy and 


oe 
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The Methodiss Publishing House now occupies this five-story, $2 sailliie 
headquarters at 201 Eighth Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Since before 1939, 
officials have been planning a new building to ease cramped space at 810 


Broadway, headquarters for 53 years. The House was founded in 1789. 
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a policy of spiritual unity and that its 
program should be only in the areas 
where the churches can do together 
what they cannot do by themselves.” 
Womeldorf lists five additional 
“needs”: 
e@ A more comprehensive program in 
the area of Christian growth and out- 
reach. 
@ Developing a nationwide con- 
sciousness of the place of worship and 
Sunday observance. 
@ Leadership in developing a con- 
sciousness of the sacredness of the 
family life. 
@ Giving effective leadership to moral 
and spiritual values in education, both 
in public schools and in institutions of 
higher education. 
@ Ways of making the “social gospel” 
more effective. 


Council Faces 
Big Issues 


How, in the midst of sweeping 
population shifts, can U.S. churches 
best maintain and strengthen their 
ministry? 

How can churches help 250,000 
migrant farm workers still further— 
and include more thousands still un- 
reached? 

These are some of the big questions 
facing delegates to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ triennial general 
assembly, December 1-6, at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Also up for planning will be scores 
of programs in other areas, among 
them—juvenile delinquency, family 
life, plight of the nation’s poor in 
the midst of prosperity, religion in 
the schools, religious liberty, church 
building and fund raising, racial in- 
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tegration, global disaster relief and 
aid to political refugees. 

The assembly—fourth since the 
council was formed in 1950—will call 
on delegates to marshal their sober 
attention on three chief issues trou- 
bling the Christian conscience today: 
Christian responsibility for peace, and 
racial brotherhood and justice, and in- 
terchurch co-operation. 

About 700 delegates and several 
thousand visitors are expected. 

Among the speakers will be Charles 
C. Parlin, New York City, attorney. 


What Place for Women? 


Professional status for women min- 
isters is making more headway in 
the U.S., but in Europe the movement 
appears to be at a standstill. 

Recently, the Right Rev. Karl 
Morgan Block, Protestant Episcopal 





A father and two sons are ordained 
deacons by Bishop Fred P. Corson at 
New Jersey Conference. From left, the 
Rev. Thomas Naglee, the Rev. ]acob 
Naglee, and the Rev. David Naglee. 
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bishop of California, urged his de- 
nomination to expand leadership and 
services to women. His reason: U.S. 
population is booming, and well- 
trained women can play a major part 
in manning more church schools. 

The Rev. Ruth Sergeant Bast, 
Binger, Okla., a Congregational min- 
ister and president of the American 
Association of Women Ministers, 
thinks more vacant pulpits can be 
filled by women. She reports a loan 
fund has been established to aid 
women recruits for the ministry. 

(The Methodist Church has or- 
dained women since unification in 
1939. But only since 1956 have they 
been admitted to annual conference 
membership. Methodists were among 
the earliest groups to ordain women.) 

Last month in Sweden, a 14-man 
subcommittee of the State Lutheran 
Church overwhelmingly rejected a 
proposal to ordain women. Later, 
Miss Ester Lutteman, one of Sweden’s 
leading churchwomen, announced her 
resignation from the church because 
of its “negative attitude.” 

And in England, the Right Rev. 
Norman H. Clarke, Bishop of 
Plymouth, thinks it will be many 
years before women will serve as full 
ministers in the Church of England, 
even though he can see no “logical 
or spiritual basis” for the ban. 

At present women may preach 
and conduct morning and evening 
prayer services in certain circum- 
stances, but they cannot celebrate 
Holy Communion, or officiate at mar- 
riages and funerals. 

The Anglican Group for the 
Ordination of Women, founded in 
1930, now is campaigning for women 
recruits, 
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Part 2 


of the 1957 Pastors’ 
Appointments is printed sep- 
arately as a supplement to this 
issue of THe New CurisTian 
ADVOCATE. 

All subscribers will receive 
one copy automatically. Part 1 
was published September 1, as 
a supplement to the September 
issue. Extra copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to THe New 
CurisTIAN ApvocaTE, Business 
Office, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. 


New Social Security Bill 


The new social security bill, signed 
by President Eisenhower, applies to 
some Methodist ministers. 

The law: 

Extends for two years the time 
within which ministers may elect 
social security coverage as self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

Makes provision 
coverage. 

Corrects the status of ministers 
who have been erroneously reported 
as employees, rather than as self- 
employed persons. 

Permits rental allowance or rental 
value of parsonages and certain other 
allowances to be counted as earnings, 
resulting in the increase of social 
security benefits. 

Ministers desiring social security 
coverage should file a waiver certifi- 
cate before April 15, 1959, under the 
new bill. Social security taxes must 
be paid for the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958. Thereafter, social security taxes 
must be paid yearly on earnings 
which exceed $400. 


for retroactive 
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Dr. Edwards Mrs. Henry 


People Going Places 


Tue Rev. Fectuam S. JAMEs, pastor 
of Bethel Methodist Church, Charles- 
ton, S.C.—unanimously elected na- 
tional chaplain of the American 
Legion at its 34th convention in At- 
lantic City. James succeeds the Rev. 
Bernard Gerdon, Roman Catholic, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. He is president of 
the South Carolina Conference Board 
of Education and winner of a Free- 
doms Foundation George Washing- 
ton gold medal for a sermon on 
“Safeguards of America.” 


Cuartes E. IHLorr, Congregational 
Christian Church, Newington, Conn. 
—named associate Protestant chaplain 
at Boston University. Protestant chap- 
lain is Dr. William A. Overholt. 


Tue Rev. B. Harry Barnes, former 
pastor at Jenkintown (Pa.) Methodist 
Church—now field secretary and 
chaplain of the Methodist Home in 
Philadelphia. 


ALBERT F, Arpoaast, a city police- 
man in Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—ap- 
pointed pastor of rural Methodist 
churches at Malden, Quarryville, and 
Palenville, N.Y. He _ received his 
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preacher’s license in May after years 
of interrupted church work and study. 


Tue Rev. Carapine R. Hooron, 
general secretary of the Board of 
Temperance, Washington, D.C.—now 
on a globe-circling trip to survey 
church and state temperance pro- 
grams in India, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Thailand, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 


England, and Alaska. 


Wituiam B. Coxtins, Naperville, 
Ill—named assistant treasurer of the 
General Board of Pensions, Chicago. 
He will be in charge of the new death 
benefit program of the Ministers Re- 
serve Pension Fund. 


Tue Rev. SHaun Herron, editor of 
the British Weekly—has accepted a 
call to the United Church of Canada, 
Weyburn, Saskatchewan. He is a 
Scotch-Irish Congregationalist. 


Dr. Puitre C. Epwarps, executive 
secretary of the Baltimore Conference 
Board of Missions—elected to the Di- 
vision of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions. Edwards will be 
a director in the department of city 
work, with offices in Philadelphia. 
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THe Rev. Ernest J. ARNoip, At- 
lanta—elected president of the Prot- 
estant Radio and Television Center. 
A Presbyterian, Arnold has served as 
executive vice-president and treasurer 
of the center and is a former director 
of the Southeastern office of the 
National Council of Churches. 


Tue Rev. Donato C. Horton, 
formerly pastor of the Bethel Method- 
ist Church, Titusville, Pa.—appointed 
assistant superintendent of Henderson 
Settlement, a mission in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 


Tue Rev. L. H. Hoover, Asbury 
Methodist Church,  Pittsburgh— 
elected president of the Preachers 
Meeting of the Pittsburgh Conference. 


Tue Rev. Heptey W. Piunxerr, 
superintendent of evangelism and 
youth work for The Methodist 
Church in Ireland—to preach in five 
Washington, D.C., churches as part 
of a Washington East District evan- 
gelistic program. 


Tue Rev. anp Mrs. Ernest E. 
Tuck, retired missionaries of The 
Methodist Church in India—and the 
Philippines—will lead a traveling sem- 
inar on world missions beginning 
Jan. 7 in San Francisco and ending 
Mar. 6 in Europe. 


Tue Rev. Crank W. Hunt, Trinity 
Methodist Church, Albany, and Tue 
Rev. Gitpert W. Wiet1nc, Hamburg 
Methodist Church, Hamburg, N.Y.— 
are among the civilian clergymen par- 
licipating in the eighth series of over- 
seas preaching missions held for Air 
Force personnel. Both men will con- 
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duct five-day missions in Europe or 
North Africa. 


Mrs. Iona Henry, Rutherford, N_J., 
former college professor and author 
of Triumph Over Tragedy—elected 
associate secretary, department of 
work in home fields, Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service. 


Tue Rev. Marcus J. Brrrett, pres- 
ident of Wesley College, Grand Forks, 
N.D.—elected executive secretary of 
the Interboard Committee on Chris- 
tian Vocations. 


Dr. Raymunpo Rivera, 27-year-old 
Filipino physician—commissioned by 
Bishop José L. Valencia, Methodist 
bishop in the Philippines, to be mis- 
sionary to Malaya. A lay preacher and 
graduate of the University of Santo 
Tomas, Rivera is the fifth missionary 
sent from the Philippines. 


Roy C. Hovusr, Marion, Ind.—to 
become administrator of Wesley Hos- 
pital, Wichita, Kan., succeeding THE 
Rev. Armour H. Evans, who re- 
signed to become administrator of 


Methodist Hospital, Pikeville, Ky. 


BisHop Frep Pierce Corson, Phil- 
adelphia Area—is making a round- 
the-world tour to London, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Taipei, and Tokyo. Cor- 
son is vice-president of the 1958 
World-Wide Evangelistic Crusade. 


Dr. Cuartes R. Gorr, Chicago 
Temple, and THomas A. Harwoop, 
Chicago management consultant— 
named co-chairmen of the $2 million 
Garrett Development Fund, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
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A Message on Social Issues 


What are the big domestic and 
world issues facing U.S. Methodists? 
At its recent annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations pinpointed 21. Here 
are some of them: 

Technical co-operation and eco- 
nomic foreign aid—This is the 
“world’s best guarantee of peace 
through rejection of the false and de- 
ceptive claims of Communism.” 

Communism and civil liberties— 
“No discerning Methodist can be 
sympathetic with its godless material- 
ism and disregard of the dignity of 
the individual . . .” 

The United Nations—‘We affirm 
our confidence in and support of the 
U.N.” 

Atomic energy—“We ask our gov- 
ernment to cease testing bombs for a 
trial period while trying to secure 
agreements from other nations to do 
the same. Our goal must be the final 
and total abolition of nuclear 
weapons.” 

Labor and management—“We do 
not take with either group 
against the other . . . We believe the 
interest of the public should be given 
paramount consideration in every dis- 
pute between the two.” 

Inflation—“‘A_ responsibility _ rests 
upon all who help set the price of 
goods and services .. .” 

Education—“We urge that our pub- 
lic schools be continued, supported 
and improved ... We believe federal 
aid can and should be given without 
surrender of local control.” 

Separation of church and state— 
“We believe that no sectarian form of 
religion should be taught in public 
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schools. This, however, does not pre- 
clude an emphasis on moral and spir- 
itual values...” 

Racial tensions—‘We believe it to 
be the duty of every Methodist Chris- 
tian to exert to the full his personal 
influence for the abolition of race dis- 
crimination in employment, housing, 
public facilities, hospital and medical 
care, recreation, justice in the courts, 
and all other relevant areas.” 


Pension Assets Up $5 Million 


Assets held and administered by 
the General Board of Pensions now 
total $47,172,146, an increase of nearly 
$5 million over the previous year, the 
board reports. 

In addition to this amount, another 
$40 millions are held and admin- 
istered by annual conference organ- 
izations. 

During the last year, a total of 
$14,332,063 was paid out to confer- 
ence claimants. 

The board re-elected its present of- 
ficers at its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago: Bishop Marshall R. Reed of 
Detroit, president; the Rev. Harry 
B. Rankin of Bryan, Tex., vice presi- 
dent; Edward <A. Smith © of 
Detroit, recording secretary; Benja- 
min F. Frick, Jr., of St. Louis, 
treasurer, Missouri Corporation; and 
Donald R. McKee of Chicago, treas- 
urer, Illinois Corporation. 


Link Attacks to Little Rock 


“Passions stirred up by the Little 
Rock, Ark., controversy” are blamed 
for renewed attacks on Koinonia 
Farm, interracial Christian community 
near Americus, Ga. 

The 1,083-acre farm, where some 
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60 white and Negro men, women and 
children are living an experiment in 
brotherhood, has been left in peace for 
four months, according to the Rev. 
Clarence Jordan, director. 

sut the sporadic gunfire, arson and 
dynamite attacks, and cross burning 
started up again at the time of the 
Little Rock trouble, he said. 

Jordan announced Koinonia had 
stopped raising farm products for 
sale because of a local community boy- 
cott. Now they are conducting a mail 
order pecan processing business as a 





At the bottom of this 33-foot pit, 
an American expedition discovered 
the Pool of Gibeon, a 2,500-year-old 


Biblical well. Gibeon, eight miles 
north of Jerusalem, is mentioned 43 
times in the Bible and the pool is 
referred to in the second Book of 
Samuel as the scene of the battle 
between the rival houses of David 
and Saul. The museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, Calif., sponsored the study. 
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means of income. Pecan processing 
machinery was installed through a 
voluntary stock subscription under- 
taken by Friends of Koinonia, a 
national group organized to help the 
harassed community. Jordan said 
orders for pecans are pouring in from 
churches and persons across the coun- 
try. 
Meanwhile a 120-acre branch of 
Koinonia in New Jersey was denied 
permission to operate commercially. 
The Branchburg Township Board of 
Adjustment turned down the group’s 
appeal for exceptions to the zoning 
ordinances because they would be 
“completely discordant with the char- 
acter and purposes of the area.” 


‘Advocate’ Editor Dies 


The Rev. Marion E. Lazenby, re- 
tired Methodist minister, editor, and 
historian, died Sept. 12, at his home 
in Montevallo, Ala. 

A native of Forest Home, Dr. 
Lazenby completed 46 years of active 
ministry in the Alabama and North 
Alabama Conferences before his re- 
tirement in 1953. He was editor of 
the Alabama Christian Advocate for 
16 years, and editorial associate on 
the staff of the Christian Advocate in 
Chicago for six years. He had com- 
pleted, just before his death, a two- 
volume history of Methodism in Ala- 
bama and West Florida, soon to be 
published. 

A 1907 graduate of old Southern 
University at Greensboro, Dr. Lazen- 
by received a D.D. from Birming- 
ham-Southern College in 1925, and a 
Litt.D. from Bob Jones University in 
1930. 

His wife and children survive. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS 
and *Church (Gain) CHURCHES *Total 
HOST **Church ** Admitted 

School ( or ) in full 
***WSCS (Loss) ***Retired 















NORTH-EAST OHIO 3 *249,717 (4,275) (Failed to 
**196,802 (2,846) add apportionment 

Lakeside-on- *** 52,601 (628) oe 

Lake Erie 

Lakeside 











CUBA * 9,109 (1,090) 13 “_ (Failed to ¢ 
** No Report — apportion 
Matanzas *** No Report *** No Report 





























SOUTH * No Report No Report * No Report No Report 
CAROLINA ** No Report Fae 
*** No Report =? 


Main St. Church 
Columbia 






KENTUCKY * 74,975 (—160) Two *256 $139,318 —acdl « 
57,276 (1,66) ™ © cepted 

Union College *** 12,308 (—384) ne | $154, 
Barbourville 


*. 
* 







TENNESSEE *127,029 (1,550) Five *319 $234,019 
** 90,264 (733) *191 members (up $48,119) 
Madison St. *** No Gain of Conf. 
Clarksville a 







NORTH ALABAMA = *194,041 (2,496) Five *553 $273,181 
**130,932 (5,985) 7 7 (up $37,255)iii 
Birmingham- *** 23,390 (150) — i id i 
Southern College 
Birmingham 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


EA AIA I LRN EE NTT MS LE TE ce 


Reaffirmed stand of 1956 inviting all Central Jurisdiction churches 
into the conference . . . named committee to work on plan for 
basic minister's salary schedule . . . postponed joining the Re- 
serve Pension Plan for a year . . . reported that 300 churches would 
seek one candidate for the ministry during the year . . . set new 
strategy to bolster churches on the Ohio River, now the center 
of rapid industrial expansion. 





To increase ministers’ salaries about 10 per cent . . . to build boys’ 
dormitory at Pinson College . . . Candler College and Buenavista 
College in Havana will build an auditorium . . . to support Inter- 
national Crusade. 





Approved three constitutional amendments . . . set district super- 
intendents’ salaries at $7,800 per year . . . voted a fund for church 
extension with a goal of $200,000 for next year . . . adopted a 
major hospitalization plan with the conference paying half the cost. 


Unanimously approved three constitutional amendments . . . voted 
to change its traditional August meeting date to June next year 
at Asbury College, Wilmore . . . approved a $150,000 fund cam- 
paign for Good Samaritan Hospital, Lexington . . . named James A. 
Norsworthy, West Liberty, new conference missionary secretary . . . 
made 67 new ministerial appointments. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . created “J. T. 
Blackwood Day” honoring the oldest member of the conference 
with 50 years of service, 100 years of age . . . set the date of the 
Conference the fourth week of June, between Sundays . . . estab- 
lished new minimum salaries—$3,000 for married men, $3,200 
for seminary graduates . . . increased retirement allowance to $48 
per service year. 


Approved constitutional amendments 9 and 11 . . . voted to seek 
$750,000 to build home for aged in cooperation with Alabama- 
West Florida Conference . . . set minimum salary at $3,000 for 
married men, $2,700 for single men . . . voted to hold the 1959 
conference in June . . . authorized publication of M. E. Lazenby’s 
History of Methodism in Alabama and West Florida. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS WORLD 
and *Church (Gain) CHURCHES *Total SERVICE 
host **Church ** Admitted *(If exceeded 

School ( or ) in full apportionment 
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NEW JERSEY *101,169 (1,784) None *181 $282,324 
** 82,675 (1,027) ap 
Ocean City First *** 18,714 (—131) ee 







Church 
Ocean City 










CENTRAL KANSAS  *127,860 (1,532) No Report *329 $360,902 (half ; 
**107,810 (1,773) ee ae to go for Co 
First Church *** 35,074 (180) in ference Beney 


; Salina 





Clergy Salaries 
Up for National Study 


The National Council of Churches 
is launching what is believed to be the 
first far-reaching, interdenominational 
analysis of ministers’ salaries. 

It will attempt to establish actual 
salaries as distinct from housing and 
fringe benefits, and suggest ways 
churches and denominational agencies 
can help solve salary problems. 

The council’s general _ board 
(250-member policy-making body) 
recently appointed Dr. Samuel W. 
Blizzard, Presbyterian minister and 
sociologist, to direct the study. It will 
be financed in part by a $33,500 grant 
from the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund. 
Blizzard will take a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

A study by the council a year ago 
showed that the average salary in 
1954 for urban clergymen was $3,544, 
and for rural pastors, $3,321. Most of 
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these ministers received less than $200 
a year in additional or special income. 
While in most instances parsonages 
were provided, the clergymen paid 
$300 to $400 annually for heat and 
other utilities. 

According to the 1958 Yearbook of 
American Churches, published by the 
council, average salaries in 1955 
ranged from $4,163 to $4,905, for 
three major denominations (Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and United 
Presbyterian Church). In comparison, 
architects, dentists and lawyers earn 
more than twice that yearly average, 
and physicians and surgeons more 
than three times. 

Blizzard’s 1953 study of the parish 
pastor revealed that the typical US. 
Protestant clergyman is 38-46 years 
old, married and has two children. If 
he lives in a rural community his an- 
nual parish budget is $6,250; if he is 
an urban pastor, the budget runs 
about $30,000. 
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n and Southwestern, 30 
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capital fund campaign. 


‘Pulpits Woefully Silent’ 


It was a far-sighted General Con- 
ference that in May, 1956, took a 
vigorous stand on nuclear arms test- 
ing. The statement: “We urge discon- 
tinuance of nuclear explosions by all 
nations and recommend, instead, the 
further development of atomic energy 
for peaceful uses.” 

Since then the issue has been joined 
by world leaders. Numerous annual 
conferences this summer objected to 
tests and the atomic arms race, some 
mentioning the biological damage to 

| future generations, some the increase 
in dreadful diseases, some the awe- 
some proportions of nuclear war. 
Rock River asked an end of testing, 
with or without international inspec- 
tion. Southern California-Arizona ap- 
proved a proposal to send 10,000 
photos of babies—potential H-bomb 
Victims—to the heads of government 
in the U.S., Britain, and Russia. They 
wanted to dramatize that future gen- 


j 
? 
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Approved three constitutional amendments . . . 
rate $10 per service year to $60, the second highest in Methodism 
and the largest increase in one year for Methodism . . 
minimum salary of $3,700 per year . . . voted a full pension to 
full time accepted supply ministers. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . 
sessions from fall to spring, meeting next year May 27th. . . 
assessed the churches an amount equal to 1 per cent of the 
pastor’s cash salary for the new seminary in Kansas City, Mo. 
approved a six-week evangelistic program, involving exchange of 
pastorates, visitation evangelism, Harry Denman, Board of Evange- 
lism, to participate for one week. 





MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 





increased pension 


. voted a 


. « Voted to change 


erations have a big stake in any de- 
cisions on the issue. 

The Board of World Peace, through 
its message and interpretation com- 
mittee, has been bearing down on this 
phase of peace making. The Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman, president of the 
board, says: “The pulpits of America 
have been woefully silent on one of 
the crucial issues of our time. We 
were the first to use atomic weapons; 
now let us be the first to take the step 
toward their discontinuance.” 

A Methodist minister, the Rev. John 
R. Shaffer, of University Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., heads a group of 641 
West Coast clergymen appealing to 
world leaders for “immediate cessa- 
tion of nuclear explosions and the 
halting of further testing of nuclear 
devices now.” They are expecting 
10,000 ministers across the country to 
join in the appeal. They are asking 
clergymen in Britain and Russia, the 
other two nations manufacturing and 
testing atomic weapons, to add their 
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names. The Methodist Peace Courier 
printed the appeal. 

Doing what it can to halt the 
testing of atomic weapons, in im- 
plementing the General Conference 
resolution, is only one of the board 
objectives, according to Rev. Daniel E. 
Taylor, executive secretary for admin- 
istration and promotion. Twenty-three 
four-day seminars at the United Na- 
tions headquarters are being held 
during the fall meeting of the General 
Assembly. From 60 to 80 persons are 
in attendance at each seminar. The 
Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive 
secretary for United Nations and In- 
tergovernmental Affairs, has charge of 
this program. 

The field service of the board also 
promotes model United Nations as- 
semblies, workshops and training in- 
stitutes on conference, district and 
sometimes on the local church level 
throughout the U.S. 

The counseling of conscientious 
participants and conscientious objec- 
tors to military service is also the work 
of the board, in obedience to General 
Conference action placing the support 
of The Methodist Church behind 
both. “The pacifist-militarist struggle 
is outmoded,” says Dr. Taylor. “We 
need to reconcile both views on the 
larger issues, such as disarmament, 
foreign aid, and especially the United 
Nations. 

“The responsibilities of the churches 
for pioneering with the newly de- 
veloping countries are great. It calls 
for commitment, boldness, tenacity 
and willingness to learn from experi- 
ence, as pointed out by the message 
for World Order Sunday, Nov. 10, 
issued by the National Council of 
Churches.” 
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NEWS DIGEST 
TV DOCUMENTARY. CBS tele- 


vision is set to show its hour-long 
program, “The Evangelist,” in No- 
vember. Camera crews filmed ma- 
terial in seven states to show how 
evangelists from Billy Sunday to Billy 
Graham won converts. 


MORE LUTHERANS. _ The 
National Lutheran Council reports 
U.S. and Canadian membership 


zoomed to 7,618,301 in 1956, a gain 
of 245,353, or 3.3 per cent over the 
previous year. The survey covers 16 
Lutheran bodies and Negro missions. 


STILL GROWING. The Upper 
Room will add editions for India, Cey- 
lon and Burma on Jan. 1. This will 
give Methodism’s 3-million circulation 
devotional guide 37 editions in 30 
languages. 


NAME ARCHITECTS. Dalton- 
Dalton Associates, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will design the new Methodist theo- 
logical school in Ohio. Construction is 
scheduled to be finished in time to be- 
gin classes in the fall of 1960. 


CHURCH FINANCE. Thirty an- 
nual conferences now have directors 
of stewardship and finance, it was re- 
ported at the first national meeting 
of directors in Chicago. 


FOR YOUNGSTERS in kinder- 
garten (4-5 age group), The Method- 
ist Church now has a new story paper, 
We Do It Together. It made its debut 
in thousands of Sunday schools in 
October. 
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DEATHS... 


Oscar L. Apams, retired minister of 
the Oklahoma Conference, Aug. 18. 

Joun R. Austin, 89, retired minister 
of the Wyoming Conference, Aug. 29, 
at Ithaca, N.Y. 

J. J. Barrp, retired minister of the 
North Mississippi Conference, Sept. 17, 
at Greenwood, Miss. 

C. W. Baley, retired minister of the 
North Mississippi Conference, Sept. 11. 

WituiaM C. H. BercMann, 86, retired 
minister of the North Iowa Conference, 
Sept. 26, at Charles City, Iowa. 

Orion W. Carter, 54, minister of San 
Jacinto Church, Northwest Texas Con- 
ference, July 8, at Amarillo. 

L. D. Cornine, 89, retired minister at 
the Oklahoma Conference, July 8, at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. Ernest Ducan, wife of the Rev. 
Ernest Dugan, South Carolina (SE) 
Conference, Aug. 21, at Charleston, S.C. 

Mrs. Wittiam A. Estes, 79, for 30 
years a China missionary, Aug. 30, at 
Richmond, Va. 

Joun Foxton, 83, retired minister of 
the Oklahoma Conference, July 6, at 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

Mrs. Mary R. Harrincton, 87, a mis- 
sionary to South America for 30 years, 
Sept. 19, at Stockton, Calif. 

Davin EMory Hawk, 87, retired min- 
ister of the Southwest Texas Conference, 
Sept. 7, at Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Mary J. Hitt, 98, widow of the 
Rev. Irwin W. Hill, Sr., retired minister 
of the New York Conference, Sept. 9, at 
Quincy, Ill. 

Artuur E, Jern, 67, retired minister 
of California-Nevada Conference, Sept. 
17, at Playa Del Rey, Calif. 

Orvitte P. Kiker, 83, retired minister 
of the North Texas Conference, Sept. 
7, at Wichita Falls, Tex. 

M. C. Pirrencer, 93, retired minister 
of the North Indiana Conference, Sept. 
21, at Columbia City, Ind. 

Jesse Ett Prircuarn, 76, former editor 
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of the Methodist Protestant Herald, and 
retired minister of the Western North 
Carolina Conference, Aug. 10, at Ashe- 
boro, N.C. 

Joun Epcar Rosinson, 69, retired min- 
ister of California-Nevada Conference, 
Sept. 13, at Porterville, Calif. 

Arvit Lonnie Rupp, minister of Len- 
apah Church, Bartlesville District, Okla- 
homa Conference, in August. 

J. T. Stmmons, 30, minister of the 
Salem Methodist Church, Decatur Dis- 
trict, North Alabama Conference, Sept. 
6, at Birmingham, Ala. 

Joun N. Smmpson, 84, retired minister 
of the Little Rock Conference, Sept. 17, 
at Mena, Ark. 

Miss Eucenia Situ, 83, retired mis- 
sionary to Latin America, Sept. 1, at 
Arlington, Tex. 

Cuaries J. StaurFacHer, M.D., 77, 
medical missionary to Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa, Aug. 29, at In- 
hambane, after 44 years in Africa. 

Mrs. MartHa Stinson, wife of the 
Rev. F. L. Stinson, Punta Gorda’s First 
Methodist Church, July 17, at Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 

Mrs. Luca Apa WHEELER, 75, wife of 
the Rev. H. L. Wheeler, retired minis- 
ter of the New Mexico Conference, June 
14, at Guymon, Okla. 





COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 1-30—Ninth annual 
American Life campaign. 
Nov. 5-10—Conference on Christian Edu- 
cation (12th session), Hotel Sheraton- 

Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nov. 11—Meeting of the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Town and Country Work, 
Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Nov. 12-15—Council of Bishops, Moun- 
tain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Nov. 22—Trustees of new Methodist Sem- 
inary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 25-26—Co-ordinating Council. 

Nov. 25-26—Annual meeting, Board of 
World Peace, Chicago, Ill. 
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You can’t win $64,000 or even a lifetime supply of soap by 
answering the questions on this short quiz. But you can learn how 
Together’s All Family Plan works—for you and your congregation. 


. Are beautiful full color photographs and artwork, sparkling writ. 
[| [] ing by the nation’s most noted authors, and articles on provoca- 
tive subjects appropriate for a Methodist family magazine? 


YES NO 


(Answer: YES—because this is how Together creates read- 
ership and renews and stimulates interest in Methodism.) 


Does Together and the All Family Plan help the pastor by creating 
more church activity, interest and even increased contributions? 


YES NO (Answer: Pastors, lay leaders, independent surveys say 
' YES, positively!) | 
Is it important for the Church to subscribe to Together on the 
All Family Plan? 
YES NO (Answer: YES. The All Family Plan reaches out to inspire 


' and stimulate not only those who attend church on 
Sunday but also members of your congregation who 
do not attend regularly and who are least likely to 
subscribe by themselves. Moreover, it is the All Family 
Plan that will enable Together to grow and to have the 
funds for its outstanding articles and features.) 






ee 
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Do you know that the special low All Family Plan $2 a year rate 
[| et (individual rate is $3) is still effective for “‘Charter churches” as 
well as for churches just joining the All Family Plan? 
YES NO 


(Answer: We hope the answer is YES and that you also 
know that your Together All Family Plan may be started 
any month. Charter churches are renewed automatically.) 


Will Together supply you with full information, order blanks, and 
promotional materials for your Official Board and congregation? 
YES NO (Answer: YES. Just clip the coupon below and mail 
today.) 












F 
y 
ee oe 
__| | WHEN ARE YOU PRESENTING Togethers | 
- | I ALL FAMILY PLAN TO YOUR 
bE OFFICIAL BOARD? 
I 
| (fill in date here) 
‘ | Clip coupon, mail on post card or in envelope. Together | 
2 | | will provide (with no obligation) sample copies and |! 
| explanatory materials. . 
| NAME 
| CHURCH 
he : ADDRESS 
DO ce te ! 
| 
| Mail to: Together 
| Midmonth magazine for Methodist families. 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. j 
Cae see cesaes cinta cinien “eh iain temeny Cioemy ene. mms ‘esis Gey Shen emety- ei Ceis"Uuee SRP nan Wil clb 
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What About Smoking? 


Epiror: I believe that J. Claude 
Evans is in error when he states 
[“What About Our Smoking Rule?” 
Aug., p. 13] that “nowhere is a young 
minister asked to abstain from alco- 
holic beverages.” 

The Discipline (Par. 345) provides 
that each minister seeking admission 
into full connection must be asked, 
“Do you know the General Rules of 
our church? Will you keep them?” 
And one of these rules deals specifical- 
ly with the buying or selling or per- 
sonal use of liquor; and it should, 
therefore, be presumed that the young 
minister understands that this repre- 
sents the position of the Church, and 
that he promises to sustain it. 

A. WesLey PucH 

First Methodist Church 

Marion, Ind. 


Epitor: The traditions of our 
church are deeply engrained against 
the use of tobacco in any form. A 
change in this rule will encourage 
many ministers to take up smoking. 
The habit, so quickly acquired, will 
place any minister on the defensive 
among both laymen and non-smoking 
munisters, 

I should not like to be placed in 
that position, nor in its pathetic alter- 
native of hiding to smoke. That 
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would be one thing done in secret 
that I am sure the Lord would not 
reward openly. 

Let’s face it squarely: tobacco would 
do hard-working ministers a harm 
that far outweighs its personal satis- 
faction. Let’s leave the rule alone and 
live up to it! 

Harry E. Hess 

Retired minister 


Ogallala, Neb. 


Eprror: The Church is not a fond 
mother, refusing her darling child the 
fun he craves. Instead, the Church 
is trying to make sure that her lead- 
ership is a real leadership, that her 
ministers are truly spiritual leaders, 
interested primarily in the Kingdom 
and only secondarily in particular 
habits common among men not min- 
isters. ... 

The rule of the church is so well 
known and so carefully maintained 
that no man can take her orders with- 
out knowing the anti-smoking rule. 
If he considers this a petty restriction, 
other churches need pastors. 

Louis E. Orcutt 

Demarest, N.]. 


Eprror: As far as setting a good 
example for the congregation, most 
ministers ought to stop worrying 
about what the congregation thinks of 
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them. (If they only knew how seldom 
the congregation thinks of this.) 

I am in a choice spot to see the 
operation of the anti-smoking rule, 
for I am a member of the conference 
board of ministerial training. This 
rule is the acme of pharisaical hypoc- 
risy. Let’s throw it out and go on to 
heavier matters of justice and mercy. 

Jack P. Perry 
Methodist Church 
Seadrift, Tex. 


Free Enterprise and Us 


Epiror: Clarence Seidenspinner’s 
“Our Stake in Free Enterprise” 
[Aug., p. 23] betrays the typical 
American fear of government. It 
would be far better to ask for re- 
sponsibility in government, which the 
people are supposed to control, than 
to ask for it in industry, where a few 
men, with almost no controls, make 
all the important decisions. 

Should the Church take pride in the 
material achievements which have 
killed men’s souls, and the competi- 
tion which has emphasized self-cen- 
tered pride, the basis of all sin? The 
author’s realism seems to be that of 
the materialist—not that of the Chris- 
tian. 

Joun GaLten McELLHENNEY 

Charlestown Methodist Church 

Malvern, Pa. 


Epiror: I doubt that socialism re- 
stricts the freedom of responsible per- 
sons. And I doubt that Dr. Seiden- 
spinner thinks so either. He says that 
when parties in the economy fail to 
act in a responsible way, the con- 
sumers appeal to the government for 
help. When private interests act irre- 
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sponsibly or selfishly, it is necessary 
for the people, through their govern- 
ment, to regulate those interests. That 
is one purpose of government. And 
the stake of the Church is the stake 
of judgment on the whole economic 
system, not favoritism toward some 
part or interpretation. 
Cuartes M. Hitt 

Methodist Church 


Advance, Ind. 


Epiror: “Our Stake in Free Enter- 
prise” touches the very heart of Ameri- 
can business life. For years I have 
listened to ministers criticize and 
often condemn our free enterprise sys- 
tem when, perhaps unconsciously, 
they were against, not the system, but 
the selfishness that both management 
and labor oppose. This selfishness is 
unchristian. ... 

JoHN CRUMMEY 


San Jose, Calif. 


Christians and Race 


Epitor: Low point in the Septem- 
ber issue, to my way of thinking, was 
Mario J. Alfonso’s article, “Christian 
Conscience and Race.” 

One could almost paraphrase the 
thesis thus: “The primary task of the 
Church is not to rally people to op- 
pose slavery or to practice it, but 
rather to call people to love one an- 
other.” 


Lynpon B. PHIFER 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Eprtor: It is refreshing to read Al- 
fonso’s article on Christians and race 
[Sept., p. 48]. I was beginning to 
think that it was impossible for an 
article to be written on the race ques- 
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tion without its being loaded with 
condemnations and personal bias. 

Thank God for such men as Mr. 
Alfonso, who see deeper than just the 
surface question of integration versus 
segregation. 

Rosert M. HurFMANn 
Methodist Church 
Hermanoville, Miss. 


Laymen Defended 


Epitor: Franklin C. Hubbard’s let- 
ter, “Those Destructive Laymen” 
[Aug., p. 118], prompts me to speak 
a word for the laymen. There may be 
times when it would be advisable to 
curtail their powers, but such in- 
stances are exceptional. 

If we treat our laymen as children, 
they will act like children. When the 
time comes that they can rise in their 
churches and feel that they are being 
recognized for their abilities, they 
will shoulder the tasks in an adult, 
Christlike manner. 

I seriously question the effective- 
ness of any ministry that takes upon 
itself full and exclusive responsibility 
for any program. 

I. Metvitte Wour.ey 

First Methodist Church 

Galena, Kan. 


Christian Optimism 


Epitor: Today’s frankly materialis- 
tic sacrifice of spiritual and ethical 
values to social and monetary ex- 
pediency can lead only to disaster 
within a few years. 

We build today citizens of tomor- 
row. Christians face the tremendous 
task of building a foundation of realis- 
tic personal as well as public values 
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on a spiritually moral and legal plane. 
Christians must take a positive at- 
titude of confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil, the dignity 
of the individual, self-discipline, and 
the necessity of truly creative brother- 
hood. 
B. B. Watson 
Palmyra, Mo. 


God Is Using Graham 


Epitor: The editorial [“Graham’s 
Greatness,” Aug., p. 5] is superb! The 
statement evidences unusual insight 
and remarkable discernment. 

P. M. Boyp 

District Superintendent 

Miami, Fla. 


Protestants and Communion 


Epitor: In the symposium on 
chapel attendance of persons in the 
armed forces [Sept., p. 75], Albert P. 
Shirkey makes the statement that, 
while Catholics believe that the body 
of Christ is actually present in the 
Mass, we Protestants believe that “the 
Communion is but a memorial of his 
death.” 

This Protestant belief is not char- 
acteristic of Anglicans, Lutherans, 
and many others. Our Articles of Re- 
ligion say that the sacraments are not 
mere “badges or tokens,’ but are 
means of grace “by the which he doth 
work invisibly in us.” The Articles are 
certain that in the Supper, after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner, “the 
body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten.” 

MixtTon Jay PEDEN 

Methodist Church 

Belzoni, Miss. 
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No more obsolete listings or messy 
interlinings for your address book 
when you write names on the stiff 
paper slips and insert them in this 
book of simulated leather. Change 
your listings of newly elected leaders 
by writing a new tab and slipping it 
into its proper alphabetical place. 
Room for 144 names plus other in- 


formation. $5.25. N-4. 


Color pictures taken with any reflex 
camera can now be shown with all 
3mm slide projectors by using this 
Super Size Slide Kit. You can com- 
pore, crop and bind 120 or 620 film 
to 2x2 inch 35mm slide format— 
which projects a picture 85°/, greater 
jthan the standard 35mm slide. Kit 
has viewfinder mask, 
composing - crop- 
ping template, film 
scriber, and 25 slide 
binders. $3.95. Addi- 
tional binders avail- 


able. N-1 
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Enrich church programs at low cost. 
This hi-fi record player, built for 
schools, has 4-speed turntable, plays 
all size records. Has dual speaker, 
variable tone and volume controls, 
two sapphire-tipped needles. Two- 
tone gray, plastic fabric; weighs 14 
lbs. $59.95 plus fed. excise tax. N-2 


To get more information write 
“It's New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Inquiries will be 
sent to manufacturer. 


Are children’s wraps a problem? 
Then this child-size wardrobe rack 
will provide a place to hang their 
wraps in an orderly way without 
adult assistance. Can be set up in a 
few minutes without tools, stands 
rigidly, stores in small space. Metal, 
4’ 3%,” long. Can be furnished with 
24 captive or removable hangers or 
with 16 two-sided saddle hooks for 32 
coats. N-3 


















FOR COMFORT’S SAKE! 










Ludiol, VINYLFOAM ee 
add-a c CUSHION your church 


pews 


DESIGNED TO FIT ALL TYPES 
OF CHURCH PEWS 


It can be added to your 
present pew—not as a 
loose cushion—but as 
beautiful, comfortable, 
permanent foam cush- 
ioning. You sit on 14” 
Vinylfoam . . . covered 
with U.S. Naugahyde 
—the finest in vinyl upholstery 

. comes in a wide range of 
colors and patterns. Inexpen- 
sive, easy to install—looks as 
though it were tailored to the 
pew. 





Write Today for Free Folder... 


Colorful, 4-page folder gives com- 
plete information about the new 
App-A-CUSHION. 


Endicott Church Furniture 
Dept. 117E WinonaLake e Indiana 


J | NATURAL SINGING 
| and EXPRESSIVE 
CONDUCTING 


A timely text— 

the fundamentals of 
good singing and 
choral conducting 


JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 
404 First Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


~~ FOLDING \' 
BANQUET 

TABLES¢ CHAIRS 
Direct 
Prices & 


‘= Discounts 
To CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS 
The Monroe Company 
191 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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We Want 
to Know 


SHALL WE BURN THE MORTGAGE? 
An authority on church mortgages 
states that it is unwise to have a 
mortgage-burning ceremony. Has 
your paper an opinion on the subject? 


We agree that it is unwise to de- 


| stroy legal documents, even cancelled 


mortgages. But there is no harm in 
burning facsimiles of the mortgages. 
—Eps. 


PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNION 


If the pastor has another minister, 
retired or otherwise, in his congrega- 
tion, is he required to invite assistance 
in the Communion service? 


There is no requirement in the 
Ritual, though when the minister re- 
ceives the Holy Communion, he is en- 
joined to “deliver the same to other 
ministers in like manner, if any be 


| present.” —Eps. 


CLOSED COMMUNION? 


In private Communion for sick and 
shut-in persons, does the minister par- 
take of the elements? Do others in 
the room partake? 


Since the service is especially for 
the sick or shut-in person, he is usual- 
ly the only one who partakes, al- 
though there is no reason why others 
should not.—Eps. 
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CHURCH 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column digests court decisions 
pertinent to churches and pastors. | 
There is no attempt to give legal | 
opinions on the cases. 





THE CASE: The will of a New 
Yorker, Wagner by name, made a 
gift of $10,000 to the Mittineague 
Methodist Church of West Spring- | 
field, Mass. The court was asked to | 
determine whether an unincorporated 
church located in Massachusetts could 
receive in trust a sum of money from 
the will of a New York man. 

Decision: The court pointed out 
that, under the general laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the trustees of Methodist 
churches were considered to be cor- 
porations and could receive and hold 
gilts, grants, both real and personal. 

Further, the court pointed out that 
the taking of a willed gift depends on 
the law of the state in which the per- 
son Or corporation to receive it is lo- 
cated, irrespective of the law of the 
state in which the will is made. 

[IN RE WacneEr’s WILL, 148 N.Y.S. 
2d. 110 (1955) ] 


This case cites the law in Massachu- 
setts. In many states, unincorporated 
religious and charitable societies can- 


not inherit—F.M.B. 
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Give your church Amer- 
ica’s Most Beautiful Bells! 
Full-throated pure tones 
of great bronze bells 
produced electronically. 
Glorious peals for all 
services . . . inspirational 
bell. music . . . at mod- 
erate cost. Completely 
automatic full 168-hour 
programs. Keyboard Con- 
sole optional. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 
THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 
591 Dandridge St., Cin. 10, 0. 
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You always look your 
best, are your best in 
a BENTLEY & SIMON 
pulpit robe. Hand-sewn 
and custom-tailored 
for perfect fit, for, 
lasting enjoyment. 






CHOIR ROBES, too, indi- 
vidually made in the 
same quality way. 






Your Standard of 
Excellence 
since 1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


ae tee eS New York 18, N. Y 





Write for catalog F-6 








paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 


used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Allies in Truth 
In LOYALTY to truth, the church- 


related colleges must and do take the 
position that education divorced from 
religion is spiritually sterile, and that 
religion divorced from education is 
likely to be filled with superstition. It 
is their view that religion and edu- 
cation should be natural allies. If both 
are honest, informed, humble, and 
truly liberal, they will be allies. An 
unexamined faith should be strength- 
ened by rational thinking. Knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, must pass 
the tests of moral judgments, as they 
are expressed in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 
In other words, if religion is man’s 
response to ultimate meaning, and if 
education is man’s total preparation 
for a meaningful life, it follows that 
they are therefore allies, and not 
enemies. 
—BravsHAwW MINTENER to Conference for 


Trustees of Church Colleges, Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C. 


Conform or Die 


In THE French Revolution it was 
said, “Be my brother, or I kill thee!” 
This same intransigence, in the view 
of one historian of the Middle Ages, 
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was applied in the later phase as, “Be 
at unity with me, or be burned!” 
Every child was baptized into the 
Church or, if baptism were willfully 
omitted, there was presumption of 
heresy against the parents. All non- 
conformity was heresy and_ willful 
nonconformity was punishable with 
the stake. 
—Marouis W. Cuitps and Douctas Cater 


in Ethics in a Business Society (Neu 
American Library) 


Heart of Goodness 
S upPOsE that, on account of all the 


pain and suffering about you, you 
conclude, as some do, that this is a 
completely mad, irrational universe. 
You see the most highly civilized peo- 
ple that history has ever seen spend- 
ing enormous amounts of money and 
enormous amounts of _ intellectual 
energy in devising monstrous engines 
of destruction. You come to the con- 
clusion that there is no good God be- 
hind things, that life is just a “fury- 
slinging flame.” 

But mark this well and clearly: you 
have not thereby solved the problem. 
You will still be confronted with 
“mysteries” that simply do not fit. 

To begin with, there will always be 
the mystery of man’s persistent beliet 
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in God, in another world than this— 
a spiritual world. There will always 
be the fact of man’s universal practice 
of religion, his building of altars, his 
saying of prayers. There will always 
be the fact that religious men speak 
much the same language all down 
the centuries, all the world over. 


—Oscar THoMas Otson, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hindrances 


THERE are many hindrances to 
progress between the races in the 
South. 

One of the hindrances is the radical 
—those who want to change things 
right now. There is the hindrance of 
the reactionary group. For instance, 
the White Citizens’ Council, Ku Klux 
Klan, and the apathy of the law en- 
lorcement agencies. 

There is the hindrance caused by 
the politicians, not the statesmen but 
the politicians, because they have 
everything moving in their favor if 
they can arouse emotions and mass 
hysteria. Also, there is the indifference 
of the Christian church member—the 
lellow who says, “Let’s not get in- 
volved,” 


—Dan C. Wurrsertr, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Nationalist Idolatry 
We MUST free ourselves and our 
brothers from nationalist idolatry, 
which is one of the most insidious 
forces in contemporary paganism. 
Next to the worship of money, nation- 
ilism is the. most exacting and the 


| most anti-Christian of the pagan re- 


ligions of our time. It devours people 
morally and physically. We set our- 
elves against attributing sacredness 
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ACCORDING 
TO JESUS 


TED HIGHTOWER 


What is the kernel of 
the Gospel according to Jesus? Why 
did people flock to Him? Why do they 
follow Him still? Using only the four 
Gospels as his source, the author seeks 
the true meaning of Jesus’ message for 
our day. A book for all who want a 
“working” interpretation of the pro- 
found theology of the Gospels. $2.50 





Write today— Ministers 


and leaders of churches need- 
ing new hymnals—for your 


FREE Sample.‘*The Service Hymnal” with 501 num- 
bers and 67 Scripture readings meets every church 
music need. High quality low price. ACT NOW. 


Give Denom., Church and date plan to buy. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5749-TS7 West Lake Street 


Chicago 44, lll. 







send request to 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


11! Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
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al Stained Glass Effect 


Sie bee turns plain glass 
into beautiful church-like 
J into easily. 

Send for FREE catalog and 
Ny a (include measure- 
ments for FREE layouts). 


Isinglass Valance 
Dept AD-11, 5206 Tilden Ave. 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


€hurch Furnishings 
ASD ’ t . / . 


§N WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 
FINE FABRICS OR STAINED GLASS 


McCRAE 7 ‘<on foo ee ab 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE, YONKERS. N.Y 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co 





SCRANTON 2, aS 


When ing to the advertisers, be sure 
to mention NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 
add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 
date: Five weeks preceding publication date 
(1st). Address: 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


_ BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS 3 LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


DEPT. 221 





Classified 





____FOR SALE M 
ELLIOT ADDRESSERETTE—practically new 
$45. Calvary Methodist Church, 7801 5S, 


Aberdeen St., Chicago 20, Illinois. 


__ HELP WANTED 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANT to the Pastor, in 
a rapidly growing suburban community with 
an unlimited future. Starting salary $4,500. 
Teacher’s Degree or Educational Equivalent a 
minimum requirement. A real chance to turn 
your talents into full time Christian Service. 
Write pastor, J. Douglas Parker, Box 203, 
Rochester, Michigan. 
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or absolute value to any group what- 
soever.... 

We have to note the complete fail- 
ure of political pseudorealism, which 
despises or denies moral values. In 
actual fact it is a shortsighted view of 
things backed up by myths, which 
leads to underestimation of the value 
of one’s adversary as human being. 
Thus it shuts itself up in sterile lies. 
True realism sees people as they real- 
ly are and does not temporize with 
law or justice. Above all it means love, 
—Statement of the Movement for Social 
Christianity in France 


Lesson in Manners 
THE UNCOMMITTED third, the 


billion faceless men, are standing up 
and demanding to be counted—and 
their faces are black and yellow and 
brown. 

The military situation is at stale- 
mate, so we have only the choice of 
living together as one family or de- 
stroying each other. Here in the last 
half of the 20th century the world has 
another chance to start all over and 
begin to live at last as one family. 

In that family of nations, the West, 
as Arnold Toynbee tells us, will have 
its just place, but no more than its 
just place in the world. We had bet- 
ter get used to the idea; we had 
better drop the old arrogance and bad 
manners or we will be given a lesson 
in manners we shall never forget. If 
these peoples do not accept us, if in- 
stead they put together a common- 
wealth of Communist nations, we 
shall be flanked and destroyed. 
—Conrad N. Hitton in “The Uncommitted 

Third” as printed in Vital Speeches of the 

Day (May 15, 1957) 
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A sign language expert stands in 
acertain section and translates Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham’s sermons to the 
deaf. Ushers seat the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing in this particular part of the 
hall in the public meetings. 


College young people of the 
Methodist Church at Mt. Ida, Ark., 
get a letter from their pastor each year 
just before Commitment Sunday in- 
viting them to sign a commitment 
card against alcoholic beverages. It is 
acalm, dispassionate, “non-preachy” 
statement on the dangers of drinking 
and it ends with this: 

“The quality of our lives is de- 
termined by those things to which 
we commit ourselves. Signing a com- 
mitment card will make your decision 
dear-cut and avoid the danger of 
yielding to social pressure when you 
ae invited to drink. . . .” 


One migrant camp is being 
“adopted” by members and friends of 
the First Methodist Church, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Methodist Youth Fellowship mem- 
bers help with recreation and simple 
crafts for two evenings each. week. 
For daytime activities, women assist 
mothers with sewing and direct games 


jand stories for pre-schoolers in week- 


tay church school. At night adults, 
men especially, help with woodwork- 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-€T) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high"’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wall at 
| proper heights for each age 
BTOUP. Write for Bulletin K-115N 
showing these and other 

modern steel wardrobe units. 


Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 


overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Order Any Book 


+ + « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher’s 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 e Detroitl e Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
lortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in: 
ATLANTA, 72 Broad St., N.W. 
BOSTON, 577 Boylston St. 

LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 








































’ 
TUCKER’WAY FOLDING CHAIR 
Hardwood folding chairs for use 
in churches, schools, and audi- 
toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. 
Adult, Junior, Child sizes. See 
your dealer or write for prices. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. "3M" 


ARK. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel or Wood ee 
- FOLDING TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


ED ean 
DEPT. 981 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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ing, fellowship, and a simple worship 
program for all the family. 

A rotating participation plan as- 
sures activities for “children of the 
harvests” two days and two evenings 
each week. 


The Christmas fair is the big an- 
nual project of the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service in the Methodist 
Church at Oxford, Mass. The fair of- 
fers food and gift items, and home- 
made and handmade articles are in 
high demand. The theme for last year 
was “Christmas at the United Na- 
tions.” 

The director makes these sugges- 
tions: 

Start planning early. 

Have good publicity. 

Keep a perennial list of best sellers. 

Set a high standard of quality for 
items that are to be sold. 


A handy notebook and pencil 
will save time and preserve choice 
tidbits of inspiration, thought, and 
human interest for the harassed 
modern minister. 

Divide your notebook into the ser- 
mons and addresses you will deliver. 
The first five divisions will represent 
sermons for the current month; the 
subject idea may be a vague single 
word. Onto the designated pages re- 
cord every related thought that crosses 
your mind, every news item or idea 
from other reading applicable to the 
subject. 

With five or more ideas under de- 
velopment, you will find immediate 
use for any vital statistic, human in- 
terest incident, or original mental 
meandering to enrich your sermons 
and talks. 
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-| One Ou Us 
he 
° DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ 
in- 
” A CLASSIFIED advertisement in 
list the Independent of San Rafael, Calif.: | 
ot- “Help Wanted: Persons to fill 
- several church pews vacated by Easter 
” Christians. Apply Sundays only at 
ee 8:30 and 11 a.m., Trinity Lutheran 
Na- Church, San Rafael. Position offers 
forgiveness, plus eternal life.” 
ges- , 
THE MINISTER at Gary Memo- 
rial Church, Wheaton, IIl., replied to 
lers. his associate’s first service sermon on 
for “What Does the Church Mean to 
You?” with one on “Excess Baggage.” 
ncil a a a . . 
“pa IT WAS AN ELABORATE musi- 
woice : 
cal program planned by the director of 
and a ; : 
ual music at the high school, and the cli- 
max was a bass solo by a big, hand- 
some doctor. 
. ser- , er 7 . 
liver When the visiting minister was in- 
weal troduced for his evangelistic message, | 


he said: 
‘ the ae (S ° e 
This is the sweetest musical intro- 


ingle ; 
~ wc | duction to a meeting that I have ever 
‘lie experienced. You are certainly for- 
‘deq | tunate in having such talent in your 
* 1dea 1° <. Ms 
church. While the doctor was singing, 
‘o the saa ‘i es o 
[ kept thinking how I'd like to have 
~ such a doctor for my own private 
physician.” 
ediate ae : 
te An ill-concealed snicker went over 
aah | the congregation, who knew that the 
doctor was a veterinariz 
athe or was a veterinarian. 


—W. Brisrow Gray in Christianity Today 
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MOST POPULAR 
TEACHING AID! 


the lesson guide that offers 
MORE features — 

© More illustrative material than any other 
© Scholarly Bible-based comments 

© Scripture and lesson outlines, with spe- 

cial suggestions to teachers 

© More audio-visual aids 

© Quotes from leaders of all denominations 
... and many other helps! $2.75 





Cae Leia 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 











A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF OUR FILM CATALOG 
THE PROVECTOR 


{Fim (Lierary Service 
The Methodist Publishing Houses 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 @ Chicago 11 © Cincinnati 2 © Dallas ¥ 
Detroit 1 © Kansas City6 © Nashville2 © New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland S © Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 
Shop at Our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St, N.W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 















Church Equipment Directory 






As a special service to its readers, THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
provides this listing of manufacturers and suppliers of altarware and 
vestments. Additions to this directory to appear in future issues will 
Nv include as complete listings as possible of reliable church equipment 







sources in all fields. Recommendations for additions should be sent to: 


Church Equipment Directory, THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 









ALTARWARE AND COMMUNIONWARE 














Bethany Press, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
William H. Dietz, Inc., 10 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

R. Geissler, Inc., 252-17 Northern Blvd., Little Neck, L. I., N.Y. 

The Gorham Co., Ecclesiastical Div., 333 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R.I. 
McCrae & Co., 914 Old Nepperhan Avenue, Yonkers, New York 

The Methodist Publishing House (contact House serving you) 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., Inc., 14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
National Church Goods Supply Co., 821-23 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Payne-Spiers Studios, 48-54 E. 13th St., Paterson, New Jersey 

J. P. Redington & Company, Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 

The Rostand Manufacturing Company, Milford, Connecticut 

Sudbury Brass Goods Co., Inc., 55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 
The C. E. Ward Company, New London, Ohio 

]. Wippell & Co., Ltd., 15 Prince St., Paterson 82, New Jersey 

































VESTMENTS 


Bentley & Simon, Inc., 7 West 36th St., New York 18, New York 

Collegiate Cap & Gown Co., 1000 N. Market St., Champaign, Ill. 

Cox Sons & Vining, Inc., 131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, New York 

De Moulin Bros. & Co., 1141 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 

McCrae & Company, 914 Old Nepperhan Avenue, Yonkers, New York 

The Methodist Publishing House (contact House serving you) 

E. R. Moore Company, 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., Inc., 14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, New York 

National Church Goods Supply Co., 821-23 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

The Parson & Parsons Co., 413-35 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, O. (collars & 
cuffs) 

Thomas A. Peterson Co., 501-07 E. 33rd St., Kansas City, Missouri 

The C. E. Ward Company, New London, Ohio 

J. Wippell & Co., Ltd., 15 Prince St., Paterson 82, New Jersey 








See ADVOCATE/TOCETHER advertising pages for further information about com- 
panies printed in boldface type. 
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Together 


Preview 


Note To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
TocetuerR, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Ens. 


BIGGEST WOMEN’S SCHOOL ON EARTH 
a Color Pictorial 

An eight-page color pictorial of the 
everyday life in Ewha University, 
Seoul, Korea. Established in 1886 by 
a Methodist missionary, this school 
shocked the staid noblemen of Korea. 

But Ewha has grown to be a lead- 
ing world institution. It has survived 
the Japanese and Communist occupa- 
tions, all manner of hardship. Ewha 
is a curious blend of religion and 
patriotism and is doing much to shape 
the future of Korea. 


GRANDMA AND THE SEA GULL 
by Louise Dickinson Rich 


This month’s Reader’s Choice is a 
moving story of two neighbor women 
who were jealous of each other for 
many years. Then one made a discov- 
ery—that can be yours, too! Sermon 
material. 
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THE NIGHT | CROSSED THE BRIDGE 
by Eleanor Rhinesmith 

The third place winner in To 
GETHER’s contest, “The Day My Re- 
ligion Meant Most to Me,” is the 
story of how a young woman—sepa- 
rated from her husband during war- 
time—found courage through prayer 
to carry on. 


COACHES CAN BE CHRISTIAN 


Coaches, fans, and athletes across 
the country pounced on the question 
raised by James W. Carty, Jr., in his 
August TocETHER article on, “Can 
Coaches Be Christian?” This month's 
Powwow is a follow-up story in which 
readers name coaches and athletes 
who are Christian. 

WRITE YOUR ‘THANK YOU’ 
by George W. Crane 

Here’s a tip for your Thanksgiving 
Day—a way to make it more mem- 
orable. Remember to write your 
friends the thank-yous they deserve. 
More sermon material. 

THE UN NEEDS MORE MUSCLE 
by Carlos P. Romulo 
A former president of the UN Se- 


curity Council does some sharp think- 
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ing on the life-or-death problems 
which face the world today. After 12 
years, this chairman of the Philippine 
delegation to the UN takes a critical 
look and tells why the world body was 
able to accomplish some things and 
not others. A message for all of us. 


KANSAS DISCOVERS DIXIE 
by Charles W. Keysor 

Sixty-nine alert Kansas teen-agers 
traveled 3,500 miles through the 
Southland to learn about their her- 
itage. A picture story of the 14th an- 
nual Methodist Boys’ Travel camp. 
Text and photos are by Charles W. 
Keysor. 


MARYSVILLE’S CHRISTMAS MIRACLE 
by Parry Dutton 

This is the story of the great 1954 
California flood which surrounded 
the town of Marysville at Christmas- 
time, forcing its abandonment. Yet, 
strangely enough, Marysville was not 
flooded. Why? This is something 
people are still talking about in 
Marysville. 


CHRIST COMES TO THE CONGO 
a Pictorial 

A color photo page reporting the 
activities of the African evangelist, 
Moise Ngondjolo. It shows nearly 
1,500 Africans attending a recent re- 
vival at Okeke, Belgian Congo—a 
Methodist “land of decision.” 


LOVE 'EM OUT LOUD! 
by Peg Dean 

A Together in the Home prescrip- 
tion for every home, the essence of 
which is, don’t hide your affection 


under a bushel. You'll like the full 
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page illustration of what “I love you” 
means in a family. 


NOW A FAMILY PHOTO CONTEST 

Methodists everywhere are invited 
to participate in TocrTHer’s second 
photo contest to develop another in- 
spiring color pictorial. This one is to 
show “The Christian family at work, 
play, love, and worship.” Tell your 
congregation. 


MAKE YOUR FAMILY LIVE 
by R. V. Ahrens 

It’s too bad these days that people 
don’t seem to have much understand- 
ing in their family background and 
heritage, and yet we can all have this 
experience in a richer form. The Bible 
places emphasis on family histories, 
and in this story you can learn how 
to trace your family tree and bring 
your family alive. 


EXPLORE WITH BOOKS 

Everyone wants to see the best chil- 
dren’s books of the season. This 
month ToceETHeR lists many leading 
titles. They promise enchanting 
hours for boys and girls of all ages 
—maybe some Christmas suggestions. 
After reading this, you'll want to turn 
to the usual, lively book section by 
Barnabas. 


DR. MICHALSON’S COLUMN 


This month Dr. Michalson answers 
these questions about Your Faith: 
Must a Christian believe in the Vir- 
gin Birth? What is the authority ot 
the Bible? Is the devil real? 

What are some of the questions 
about faith that your people are ask- 
ing which Dr. Michalson could help 
clarify? 
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1€s, 
on OUTDOOR oe CASES 
ing BULLETIN Custom built & 
BOARDS cases of solid /: 
extruded 
"Unitype” offers a bronze es- /- 
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a 40 standard models’ = suitable 
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ting Lighted or unlighted, | Made individually to opening sizes 
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1 by “UNITYPE” LETTERS  -------- Clip and Mail ........., 
Outdoor bulletin board letters ' W. L. CLARK COMPANY, INC. 
from %” to 5” enameled on | 59 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
steel or aluminum, in white on i i 
, black or black on white. 1 Please send me without charge @ copy of your 4 
— COPY BOARDS ' new FREE Catalog No. 57. ' 
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Worship 


When Panhandlers Come Your Way (a Panel) . 
My Call to the Ministry . . Homer J. R. Elford 


I Went in Search of Preachers 


For Mrs. Preacher ..... . . . « Martha 


One on Us . 


Pastoral Help for the Alcoholic 


O. Floyd Feely, Jr. 


Our Ministry to Military Personnel . 


_ 2 


Ps Malcolm Hammond 5 


Frank R. Snavely and J. Lester McGee : 


Sculpture in American Protestantism . . 
John R. Scotford 


The Christian Year . . . . Russell Huffman 


On the Record .. . . Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know . 


TOGETHER Preview . 








